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DR. ARNOLD OF RUGBY. 


D*® ARNOLD has come to be generally 
held up as in some way the patron 
saint of the school teacher, as the great 
exemplar of the profession. It is now 
many years since he died, but his fame 


increases as time rolls away, and refer- 
ences to him are daily of more and more 
frequent occurrence in literature. This 
is the surest sign of permanent reputa- 
tion. Many men go off this stage of ac- 
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tion in an apotheosis of glory; but their 
fame gradually fades away, and proves to 
be only evanescent; while those whose 
reputation is laid upon a more substantial 
basis, grow in lustre from age to age. 
This being evidently the case with Dr. 
Arnold, it may be well to present a brief 
outline of his life and work, for the bene- 
fit of those who have not access to more 
extended treatises. 

Thomas Arnold was born in the Isle 
of Wight on the 13th of June, 1795. 
His early education was. confided to his 
aunt. In 1803 he was sent to Warminster 
School. In 1807 he was removed to Win- 
chester College, where he remained un- 
til 1811, when he was elected as a Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In 
1815, when only twenty years old, he was 
elected a Fellow of Oriel College. At 
Oxford he distinguished himself, taking 
a first class in polite learning, and gain- 
ing the Chancellor’s prize for the years 
1815 and 1817, Having chosen the Chris- 
tian ministry as his profession, in 1818 
he was ordained a deacon in the Estab- 
lished Church. In 1819 he settled at 
Laleham, where he remained a number 
of years, taking young men as private 
pupils for the Universities. In 1820 he 
was married. One of his children is 
Matthew Arnold, D.C.L., the distin- 
guished poet and critic, whose own bril- 
liancy has reflected additional lustre 
upon the name of his father. In De- 
cember, 1827, Dr. Arnold was elected 
head-master of Rugby; in June of the 
next year he took priest’s orders, and in 
the following November received his de- 
. gree of Doctor of Divinity. In 1841 he 
was appointed Professor of Modern His- 
tory in the University of Oxford. He 
continued at the head of the Rugby school 
until his death, which took place on the 
12th of June, 1842. These are the dates 
of the leading facts in the life of Dr. Ar- 
nold. 

The most striking features in Arnold’s 
character were fearlessness, independ- 
ence, thoroughness, earnestness — in 
short, Christian manliness and devotion 
to duty. These qualities shine out in al- 





most every line of his writings, especially 
in his letters. With all this, was a sim- 
plicity of character, a buoyancy and joy- 
ousness of disposition, that gave him a 
fast hold upon all who came in contact 
with him, and particularly upon the minds 
of the boys and young men who were 
committed to his care. The affection of 
these never died out of their hearts, and 
much of his correspondence was with 
those who had been his pupils. He had 
an intense love for young men; he de- 
lighted to have them with him, to walk 
with them, to bathe in the river with 
them, to share in their sports and enjoy- 
ments. Nothing can be more touching 
than the account given by Hughes of 
Tom Brown’s feelings when he first learns 
of the death of Arnold; and that ac- 
count all who can read between the lines 
know to be a transcript of Hughes’ own 
feelings on that occasion. His compan- 
ions could not understand Tom Brown’s 
affection for his old master, though they 
too had been public school men. But 
their teacher had not been Arnold. 

It was predicted upon the election of 
Arnold to Rugby, that he would change 
the face of education all through the 
public schools of England. That pre- 
diction he amply fulfilled. The place was 
one well suited to his natural tastes—“ to 
his love of tuition,” says his biographer 
Stanley, “which had now grown so strong- 
ly upon him, that he declared sometimes 
that he could hardly live without such 
employment; to the vigor and spirits 
which fitted him rather to deal with the 
young than the old; to the desire of 
carrying out his favorite ideas of uniting 
things secular with thirgs spiritual, and 
of introducing the highest principles of 
action into regions comparatively uncon- 
genial totheir reception.” He according- 
ly entered upon his school-work at Rug- 
by with all his characteristic enthusiasm 
and earnestness, and in the course of his 
fourteen years there he stamped upon 
the institution the imprint of his own 
spirit, and made it forever famous in the 
annals of education. The secret of his 
success is found in his devotedness to 
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this work. “A school,” says he, “like a 
parish or any other occupation in which 
our business is to act morally upon our 
neighbors, affords in fact infinite em- 
ployment, and no man can ever say that 
he has done all that he might do.” Again 
he says, “ Education is a dynamical, not a 
mechanical process, and the more power- 
ful and vigorous the mind of the teacher 
—the more clearly and readily he can 
grasp things—the better fitted he is to 
cultivate the mind of another.” 

Not only did Arnold change the face 
of public-school education in England, 
but his influence was scarcely less felt in 
other walks in life. His labors asa clergy- 
man were also distinguished. He pub- 
lished no fewer than six volumes of ser- 
mons. As a Christian he was eminent- 
ly devout and charitable. He was su- 
perior to all sectarian prejudice. He rec- 
ognized as a brother every man that 
called himself a Christian. He took 
also a deep interest in public affairs. He 
was a profuse writer in the public jour- 
nals, and published many pamphlets 
and treatises upon questions of the day. 
He was naturally a politician—not in the 
degraded sense in which the word has 
come to be used among us—but in the 
sense of one interested in and under- 
standing the public affairs of his country ; 
and he held, as he expressed it, that “the 
one thing needful for a Christian and an 
Englishman to study is Christian and 
moral and political philosophy,” even 
though to acquire that knowledge he 
should be left so ignorant of physical 
science (much as Arnold valued the lat- 
ter,) that he should think that the sun 
went round the earth, and that the stars 
were sO many spangles set in the bright 
blue firmament. No private individual 
has perhaps ever exerted a wider and 
deeper influence upon public opinion 
than did Dr. Arnold. He abounded in 
labors. In addition to his work as head- 
master of Rugby with its three or four 
hundred pupils, his efforts with both 
tongue and pen as a clergyman, and the 
active part which he took in the discus- 
sion of public affairs, he put forth a 





critical edition of Thucydides, in three 
volumes ; a History of Rome, in three vol- 
umes, written with great minuteness and 
elegance ; the History of the later Roman 
Commonwealth, in two volumes, and In- 
troductory Lectures on Modern History, 
in one volume. Yet his watchful eye 
seemed to be everywhere. It was a new 
light to Tom Brown to find that, “ besides 
teaching the sixth, and governing and 
guiding the whole school, éditing classics, 
and writing histories, the great head-mas- 
ter had found time in those busy years 
to watch over the career, even of him, 
Tom Brown, and his particular friends— 
and, no doubt, of fifty other boys at the 
same time; and all this without taking 
the least credit to himself, or seeming to 
know, or let any one else know, that he 
ever thought particularly of any boy at 
all.” Dr. Arnold carried on also a vo- 
luminous correspondence, much of it with 
Chevalier Bunsen, Archbishop Whately, 
and other learned men, and employed 
much of his vacation leisure in foreign 
travel on the continent. When he was 
thirty years of age he learned the Ger- 
man language that he might be able to 
read Nicbuhr in the original. He mas- 
tered the language thoroughly, as he did 
everything else that he set about. One 
is puzzled by the multifarious character 
and the vast amount of his labors, and 
astonished by the grand results of a life of 
only forty-seven years. Even in his early 
youth he was known at school as the 
Poet Arnold, to distinguish him from 
another boy of the same name. 

Arnold’s ceaseless activity and inde- 
pendence in discussing public questions, 
and in denouncing what he believed to 
be wrong, gained for him a great deal of 
ill-will and unpopularity from a gen- 
eration that did not see things in the 
light in which they appeared to him. 
Even his warmest friends sometimes dis- 
countenanced him. But he was utterly 
free and fearless; and he lived long 
enough, though his life was but a short 
one, to see the popular tide turn in his 
favor. The Rev. F. W. Robertson, then 
a young man at Oxford, thus speaks of 
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this change in the tide: “It was my lot, 
during a short university career, to wit- 
ness a transition and a reaction, or re- 
vulsion of public feeling, with respect to 
two great men. The first of these was 
one who was every inch a man—Arnold 
of Rugby. You will all recollect how in 
his earlier life Arnold was covered with 
suspicion and obloquy, how the wise 
men of that day charged him with latitudi- 
narianism, and I know not with how 
many other heresies. But the public 
opinion altered, and he came to Oxford 
and read lectures on modern history. 
Such a scene had not been seen in Ox- 
ford before. The lecture-room was too 
small ; all adjourned to the Oxford The- 
ater; and all that was most brilliant, all 
that was most wise and most dis- 
tinguished, gathered together there. He 
walked up to the rostrum with a quiet 
step and manly dignity. Those who had 
loved him when all the world despised 
him felt that at last the hour of their 
triumph had come. But there was 
something deeper than any personal tri- 
umph they could enjoy; and those who 
saw him then will not soon forget the 
lesson read to them by his calm, dignified, 
simple step—a lesson teaching them the 
utter worthlessness of unpopularity or of 
popularity as a test of manhood’s worth.” 

Arnold died in the prime of his life, 
and in the thick of his work and useful- 
ness. There was no previous lingering 
illness or decay of his bodily or mental 
powers. In the midst of life we are in 
death. On the evening of June the 11th 
he wrote: “ The day after -to-morrow is 
my birthday, if 1 am permitted to live to 
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see it—my forty-seventh birthday since 
my birth. How large a portion of my 
life on earth is already passed. In one 
sense how nearly can I now say ‘ Vixi.’ 
And I thank God that, as far as ambition 
is concerned, it is, I trust, fully mortified ; 
I have no desire other than to step back 
from my present place in the world, and 
not rise to ahigher.” How like a proph- 
ecy it seems! Early the next morning 
he was attacked by a sharp pain across 
his chest ; the pain increased in spite of 
all that could be done, and at eight o’clock 
in the morning he expired; and when 
Monday came—that forty-seventh birth- 
day—he lay forever mute in death. 

Dr. Arnold’s memory has been made 
specially dear to us by the labors of two of 
his Rugby pupi!s—the first the celebrated 
Dean Stanley of Westminster Abbey, 
who has written his life and edited his 
letters in a loving and appreciative 
spirit; the second the equally celebrated 
Thomas Hughes, M.P., the author of 
“Tom Brown’s School Days,” who has 
introduced his old master in his immortal 
fiction in such a character that to read 
the book is to love the man. 


“If, in the paths of the world, 
Stones might have wounded thy feet, 
Toil or dejection have tried 
Thy spirit, of thit we saw 
Nothing—to us thou wast still 
Cheerful, and helpful, and firm, 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself ; 

And, at the end of thy day. 
O faithful shepherd ! to come, 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand.” 


—Matthew Arnold: “ Rugby Chapel, 1857.” 


THOMAS J. CHAPMAN, A.M. 





SONG. 


Stay, sweet day, for thou art fair, 
Fair, and full, and calm ; 

Crowned through all thy golden hours, 

With Love's freshest, purest flowers, 

Strong in Faith’s unshaken powers, 
Rich in Hope’s bright balm. 


Stay, what chance and change may wait, 
As you glide away ! 
Now is all so glad and bright, 





Now we breathe in sure delight, 
Now we smile in Fate’s despite, 
Stay with us, sweet day. 


Ah! she can not, may not stop; 
All things must decay ; 
So with head, and heart, and will, 
Take the joy that lingers still, 
Take the pause in strife and ill, 
Prize the passing day. 
All the Year Round. 
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“INFINITE ADJUSTMENTS.” 


WE. use the words of certain prominent 
physicists relative to the operations 
of nature—Tyndall, Haeckel, Darwin, and 
others, who stand in awe before the evolu- 
tions of the Cosmos. In the varied forms 
of matter they see the workings of a 
mysterious power incomprehensible to 
their understandings. They speak of 
the Infinite, but with no capital I; not 
as a personality, but as a force; not asa 
vast intelligence over lesser powers ; not 
as a Creator over creation; a Designer 
above design ; a Lawgiver above law, but 
a physical wonderment, ceaseless in its 
operations, which they would not speak 
of with personal pronouns but as some- 
thing having within itself the potencies 
of creative energy. They admit that 
there is inscrutable power somewhere, 
but while admitting it as a mystery which 
overpowers them would not call it a cause, 
a mind, or He. They define matter as 
that mysterious thing by which all that 
they see is accomplished ; refusing to call 
it God, they give it all the attributes of 
Deity, but deny their exercise as making 
any appeal to faith, adoration, worship, 
conscience, or veneration. Standing in 
awe before incomprehensible forces, they 
will admit no God behind them; and 
while talking of infinite adjustments, re- 
fuse to acknowledge an all-wise Adjuster 
within and above them. 

Now, infinite is a great word, and if 
there are such adjustments, why should 
there be any limits set to them? We 
feel very sure there are such, and we 
know that they meet all the wants of 
men. Instincts are from God, and pro- 
vision is made for the cry of the raven as 
well as the wail of the infant. Whatever 
craving there is in human nature for out- 
ward things is met by provisional ap- 
pliances. Desire is met by satisfaction, 
hope with reality, search generally with 
finding, and labor with reward. The 
roots of a tree will feel their way to ad- 
jacent water; the instincts which prompt 
to migration in birds are not baffled by 
a failure to reach in time of need a more 





genial climate; and if these infinite ad- 
justments are not scientific vapor, there 
must be provision in them to satisfy the 
intellectual and moral reachings of man- 
kind. We instance the question of prayer. 
Wisely or unwisely men have been in the 
habit of supplication to higher powers. 
Pagans, Buddhists, Mohammedans, Jews, 
and Christians of every name, have been 
accustomed to pray. Yet Mr. Tyndall, 
who speaks so much of infinite adjust- 
ments, has in his prayer-gauge expressed 
his skepticism as to any such provision 
being made for such an exercise. Here 
the finite and the impracticable, accord- 
ing to this physicist, meet us just when 
we should touch the infinite with the 
most confident approach. There is much 
reason to suppose that in some circum- 
stances mind may read mind; that one 
mind can influence another at a distance ; 
all these may come in the provisional 
arrangements of the universe, but in all 
of them prayer meets with no assistance 
or response. There is no angel of mercy 
to bear the cry of the drowning or burn- 
ing victim of the ocean wreck to the 
throne of the Maker and Guardian of 
mankind. Amid all the contrivances 
and adaptations everywhere seen, no 
mercy-seat is discernible. Who can be- 
lieve it? The enlightened soul utters 
against it an indignant protest ; and mul- 
titudes know, by the highest experiences 
of their lives, that the Being whose name 
is Love does hear, answer, and bless them. 
Amid all these adjustments we might ex- 
pect to find some means of enlighten- 
ment as to what the Inscrutable Force or 
the Invisible Power at work in its secret 
laboratories of molecules or gemmules 
really required of the human race. Has 
it given to us any perceptibie law, any 
revelation of its will? Men have been 
disposed, because they could not very 
well help it, to ask very anxious ques- 
tions as to, What are we? Whence came 
we? Whither are we going? Shall we 
live in some other state of existence after 
we have left this? We have been sinners, 
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can we get forgiveness for our sins? Are 
there any higher orders of beings than 
we are, and what is their relation to us 
and ours to them? Can they render any 
assistance to us here, and shall we be 
connected with them in some other state 
of being? These physicists tell us they 
see nothing of which matter is incapable 
in all the cosmic spaces and periods. We 
appreciate design in ourselves ; we think 
we see design at work around us, and we 
deem ourselves measurably intelligent 
beings. If we are matter only, matter 
certainly is very intelligent ; and may not 
this material intelligence condescend to 
our ignorance, enlighten our minds, nay, 
fill us with holy confidence and joy? 
Who knows? These atheistic scientists 
, do not seem to know, and to such ques- 
tions of the soul they confess their in- 
ability to reply. With them the infinite 
adjustments fail us in the very acme of 
need, Just when we would lean upon 





the hope conveyed in the words, and say 
to ourselves, ‘“ Now we have it! this is 
science, and science is knowledge,” our 
ascending ladder breaks—it was all built 
of star-dust floating in moonshine. But 
we correct ourselves; this is anything 
but science. Knowledge laughs at it. 
Human nature rebukes it. All our fac- 
ulties—Conscience, Veneration, Curios- 
ity, Hope, Sublimity—cry out after the 
invisible and eternal. While there is 
what Paul called “science falsely so 
called,” there is a divine learning gath- 
ered from the z#teriors ; it knows where- 
of it affirms; believes in these adjust- 
ments of infinite wisdom and goodness ; 
can certify to what they have experienced 
of this power; and can proclaim to all 
men that within this mundane shell of 
materiality there are order, beauty, love,. 
happiness, and glory, of which all that is. 
seen here is but the type and prophecy. 
REV. JNO. WAUGH. 





STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER III.—Continued. 
PARIETAL BONE OF THE CARNIVORA. 


Saree parietal bone in carnivorous ani- 
mals is of a quadrilateral form, its ex- 
ternal surface being slightly rounded. One 
notices certain reliefs or prominences, 
which are due to the presence of the cere- 
bral convolutions (Figs. 89, 90, 91). The 
four borders of this bone are quite irreg- 





Fig. 89.—ParietTat Bone or Cat. Outer SuRFACE. 


ular. The anterior edge, b, f, articulates 
with the frontal bone throughout its length 





except where it presents a sharp blade 
which articulates with the great wing of 
thesphenoid. The posterior margin, b, 0, ar- 
ticulates with the inter-parietal (Fig. 106), 
the occipital (12), and with a part of the 
temporal bone. The superior edge, b, p, is. 
more regular than the others, and articu- 





Fig. 90.—Parietat Bone or Cat. "INNER SURFACE. 


lates with the parietal on the opposite side. 
The external or inferior margin, b, t, is 
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extremely uneven, showing throughout 
its length an irregular surface, x, x, x, 
designed to articulate with the scaly por- 





Fig. 91.—ParieTAt Bone or Cat. OvutTLine or OUTER 
SurFace. 


tion of the temporal bone. Examined by 
its interior surface (Fig. 90) the parietal 
of the cat shows us a striking difference 
in organization, as compared with the 
same bone in man and in the ape, which 
consists of a bony plate dividing the bone 
transversely into two 
unequal parts—the one 
situated in front hav- 
ing three times at least 
the extent of the other 
(see 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, x), 
accommodates all the 
convolutions of the 
hemisphere to which 
it corresponds, and of 
which it shows im- 
pressions; the other region, c, c, c, is 
designed to receive a part of the cerebel- 
lum. We have observed in man and the 
ape that the cerebellum lies in the lower 
occipital fossz and has no relation to the 
parietal bone; here, on the contrary, the 

part of the pari- 

etal most re- 

mote or farthest 

back may hold 

a portion of the 

cerebellum. 
& The whole an- 
terior surface of 
the parietal lies 
in contact with 
the dura-mater. 





Fig. 93.—PARIETAL OF 
Rassit. OurTsIDE. 


Pa wv, 





95-—PaRIETAL OF RassiT. 
OuTLinE oF OuTSIDE. 


Fig. 





PARIETAL BONE OF RODENTS. 


The parietal of rodents is also double 
in formation, showing more regularity in 





Fig. 92.—ParieTat Bone or Cat. Outing oF InsIDE. 


shape than it does in the carnivora. Its 
external surface is slightly convex, pre- ’ 
senting reliefs in correspondence with the 
most prominent parts of the brain which 
it covers. Seen from within, its surface 
appears smooth (Figs. 93, 94). We notice 
certain shallow chan- 
nels designed to hold 
certain vessels of the 
brain, and we also ob- 
serve depressions 
which correspond to 
the prominences of the ° 
cerebral structure. As 
in the case of other pie 4, -pamerat oF 
animals, it is lined by Rassir. InsIDE. 
the dura-mater.. We 

do not observe here, as in the cat, that 
osseous plate dividing the cranial cav- 
ity into two parts. The cerebellum, 
while it is largely developed in the ro- 
dent family, does not occupy a part of the 
parietal. The anterior margin of this 
bone in the rabbit, 
d, d, d, (Figs. 95 and 
96), articulates with 
the frontal bone; the 
upper, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 
with the parietal on 
the opposite side. 
The inferior or ex- 
ternal border shows 
a peculiar arrange- 
ment, which consists 








Fig. 96.—PARIETAL OF 
Rassit. OUTLINE oF 
InsIpE. 
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of a triangular process, k, 5, situated near 
the posterior third of this border, having 
a direction from within outwardly, slight- 
ly inclining down- 
ward and lying upon 
the internal surface 
of the squamous 
part of the temporal 
bone, and terminat- 
ing at the highest 
part of the great wing of the sphenoid. 
The posterior margin, which is least ex- 
tended of all, shows two hollows—the 
one interior and the other exterior: the 
first, v, forms with that which belongs to 
the opposite parietal a space receiving 

the anterior margin of 





Fig. 97.—PARIETAL OF 
Crow. OvrTsIDE. 


an —_ 7. the inter-parietal bone. 
? The external hollow, 9, 

4 ° . 

aie ? articulates with the 


% * occipital. 
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Fig. 99.—PARIETAL OF 
Crow. OUTLINE OF 
OuTSIDE. 


THE PARIETAL IN 
BIRDS. 


The parietal in birds 
is formed, like that of quadrupeds, of two 
distinct pieces which unite early in the life 
of the individual. Some species, and we 
may cite, for example, the raven and 
shrike, show at the end of eight months, 
and even after a year, some white lines 
indicating the points of union of this bone 
with its mate and with others with which 
it articulates. The form of the parietal is 





Fig. tor.—Occiritat Bone or Ape, OvurTer SurFAce. 


that of an elongated square, the transverse 
diameter being ordinarily longer than the 
antero-posterior. Its external surface is 








more or less rounded, and extended ac- 
cording to the species, and covered by the 
skin of the cranium, and in certain indi- 
viduals by small mus- 
cles. The internal 
surface is smooth and 
lined by the dura- 
mater. We notice in 
Figs. 98 and 100 chan- 
nels which accommo- 
date vessels belonging to that membrane, 
and some depressions which correspond 
to parts of the brain which lie in contact 
with the internal surface of this bone. It 
shows also certain reliefs and recesses 
arranged transversely and corresponding 
to those which the 
cerebellum presents 
in these animals. The 
parietal of birds ar- 
ticulates by its ante- 
rior margin, p, p, p, 
with the frontal bone ; 
by the external marg- 
in, q, q, q, q, With the 
temporal; by the posterior, o, 0, 0, o, with 
the occipital ; and lastly with the opposite 
parietal at its superior border, a, a, a, a. 





Fig. 98.—PARIETAL OF 
Crow. INSIDE. 





Fig. t00.—PARiETAL OF 
Crow. OvuTLINE oF 
InsIDE. 


OCCIPITAL BONE OF THE APE. 
The occipital bgne of the Sajou (Fig. 
101), while less in extent than that of man, 
as may be seen by comparing it with Fig. 





Fic. 102. — Occtrrra Bong or APE. 
Outer SurFace. 


OuTLINE oF 


105, Shows much resemblance toit. Seen 
on its exterior surface, it shows the follow- 
ing characteristics: a rounded surface 


~ 
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(Fig. 102), corresponding to the posterior | middle, lodging the middle lobe of the cer- 


lobes of the brain. 


At the central part | ebellum, and two lateral, upon which lie 


the exterior occipital crest, v, v. v; at the | the lateral lobes of that organ. The whole 





Fig. 103.—OcciriTaL Bonz oF Ape. INNER SURFACE. 


sides of this are two surfaces more or less 
convex, 6, 6, corresponding to the cere- 
bral lobe; at the middle, lower down, a 
large oval opening, the occipital aperture, 
5, upon the borders of which we perceive, 
as in man, two rounded projections, 9, 9, 
which articulate with the first vertebra. 
Below the occipital opening, n, n, 0, 0 
the basilar appendix, which 
has evidently the same di- 
rection and the same form as 
in man, but is much inferior 
in extent and size. The in- 
ternal surface (Fig. 103) 
shows two depressions of 
considerable breadth pro- 
ceeding from above down- 
ward, I, 2, 3, (Fig. 104,) which 
are separated by a promi- 
nence at the middle, 4; these 
two hollows show impres- 
sions of the posterior and of 
the lateral convolutions, and 
some traces of the arterial 
and venous channels. In the 
groove at the center is the 
termination of the longitu- 
dinal-superior sinus. We 
observe that it ends on the 
right and on the left by two 
grooves, m, m, m, m, in which 
lie the lateral sinuses. Below 
the parts just mentioned 
three fosse are seen: ‘the 








Fig. 105.—Occirttat Bong or Man, Repucep. 





Fig. 104.—OccipitaL Bong oF Ape. OUTLINE oF IN- 


NER SURFACE. 


of the interior surface of the occipital 
bone is in contact with the dura-mater. 


OCCIPITAL BONE OF CARNIVORA. 
Independently of some general charac- 
teristics, such as the vertical position of 
the opening through which the spinal 
cord passes, the very considerable devel- 


Exterior SuRFACE. 
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opment of its basilar apophysis, whose di- 
rection is horizontal, the occipital bone 
offers for our consideration features which 


have much similarity to this bone in 
quadrupeds. If we examine the occipital 
in the cat by its external surface (Figs. 106 





Fiz. 106.—INTER-PARIETAL AND OccrPITAL oF Car. 
OutTsipg. 


are interesting to the zoologist and par- 
ticularly the physiologist.. Directing our 
attention first to this part of the cranium 
as we find it in the carnivora, we associate 
under the name occipital the two pieces 
represented in Fig. 106. 

The smaller has been designated by many 
anatomists by the name of Jnter-parietal 
bone; probably, because it is found in the 
angle formed by the union of the superior 
margins of these two bones as represented 
in Fig. 91. Although in all the carnivora 
and the gnawing animals this osseous 
portion is separated, at an age quite ad- 
vanced, from the occipital bone, we think 
it should be regarded as a process of that 
bone. This opinion appears to be well 
founded, since it is found completely 
united with the occipital in very young 


Fig. 107.—INTER-PARIETAL AND OccIPITAL oF CaT. 
Ourtsipg, OUTLINE. 


and 107), we notice first a triangular part. 
running from above downward (Fig. 107) : 
it is that which the anatomists call the 
inter-parietal,and which we shall consider 
as the superior angle of the occipital ; 
secondly, we notice a surface of consider- 
able breadth, 1, 2, 2,n, corresponding tothe 
principal divisions of the cerebellum—in 
the cat this organ shows a great extent ; 
thirdly, an opening, p, directed from front 
backward : which is the occipital aperture 
affording passage to the spinal mar- 
row; on each side of this opening the 
two condyles articulate with the first 
vertebra. The internal surface (Fig. 108). 
shows, first, the internal surface of the 
osseous part called inter-parietal, which is. 
quite uneven and has transverse depres- 
sions corresponding to the upper part of 





Fig. 108.~—INTER-PARIETAL AND OcciPITAL oF Cat. 
Inorg. 


cats and dogs. In some human heads the 
postero-superior angle of the occipital, 
composed of one piece, has been found to 


Fig. 109.—INTER-PARIETAL AND OcciPITAL oF Car. 
Insipz. OUTLINE. 


the middle lobe of the cerebellum. The 
remainder of the interior surface, 1, 2, 3,. 





lies adjacent to that organ. One should 
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be struck, while examining the two parts 
which constitute the occipital of the cat, 
by the difference which this bone shows 
when compared to the occipital in man 
and in the ape. In the latter a great 
part of the occipital is occupied by the 
posterior lobes of the cerebrum, while in 
the cat the whole occipital, although of 
good extent, is filled by the cerebellum. 
It is seen thus how easy it would be for 





the phrenologist to make serious mis- 
takes in considering the heads of quad- 
rupeds, if his observation were not assisted 
by a knowledge of comparative anatomy.. 
The occipital bone of the cat articulates 
with five bones and the first vertebra, viz : 
the parietals, sphenoid, the two temporals, 
and with the first vertebra by means of 
the condyles. 





HOW TO TEACH TEMPERANCE TRUTHS. 


F it is so important to know what tem- | 
| education has been growing slowly, but 
| surely, during the last ten years. 


perance is, in order to make it spread 
and prevail, why not teach it? If alco- 


idea of the necessity for a temperance 


In 


holic drinks are deceitful and the people | Maine they have been looking largely to 
at large are not aware of their true nature | other instrumentalities. Elsewhere they 
and effects, why not expose them thor- | have been hampered by public apathy and 
oughly and systematically ? “ Knowledge | indifference, besides feeling the political 
is power” everywhere, and if people | bearings of the question. School commis- 


know about these drinks they will be 
much more likely to avoid them from 
true wisdom, self-preservation, motives 
of economy, good statesmanship, and a 
score of other reasons. 

“Of course I’ll come,” said a learned 
professor in a large city in the State of 
Maine when, a few months since, he was 
invited to speak at a meeting to influence 
public opinion in favor of having temper- 
ance text-books introduced into our public 
schools. “It seemed to me so entirely the 
thing to do,” said he afterward in speak- 
ing of it, “ that I was ashamed of myself to 





sioners were elected by popular ballot, and 
the teachers, more or less, took their 
“bearings,” if not their views, accordingly. 
Let any one who is interested in this ques- 
tion at the present day look at the foreign 
make-up of the school-boards in some of 
our large cities, and he will see some dis- 
couraging things. I had the rather ques- 
tionable privilege of interviewing a 
learned German doctor, a prominent 
member of the school-board of a neigh- 
boring city a few years since, and he met 
me almost fiercely. “No, it was not the 
business of the State to teach morality.” 


think that it had never entered my head.” | “So,” said I, German fashion; “but of 
And yet perhaps if it had been mentioned | course you allow it to be the business of 
to him before public sentiment was ready | the State to punish offenses against moral- 
for it, he might have regarded it as an | ity. Why not try to teach the children 
idle scheme. To my certain knowledge | of the public schools to be good citizens 





that measure was advocated in public in 
the city where he lives eight or nine years 
ago, and it was briefly mentioned the 
same year in the annual State Temper- 
ance Meeting always held at the capital 
of that “ dirigo” State during the winter 
session of the Legislature. But there 
amid the assembled temperance wisdom 
of the State the mention did not produce 
an echo. 

It takes time for the public mind to be- 
come familiar with some ideas, and the 





before you punish them for being bad 
citizens?” To which he had no reply 
but to reiterate that it was “not the 
business of the State to teach morality.” 

But this opposition is not confined to the 
German population. Rather more than 
ten years ago I had the privilege of ad- 
dressing a wide-awake Teachers’ Institute 
in the Yankee part of the State of New 
York on the importance of the study of 
physiology, into which, in its appropriate 
place, were brought the bearings of the 
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temperance question. Very soon the pre- 
siding commissioner found that my “ time 
had expired.” I had the satisfaction. of 
seeing a very indignant set of teachers 
swarm about him at recess, and of learning 
that he was a candidate for early re-elec- 
tion dependent on whisky votes. These 
have been and still are some of the diffi- 
culties in the way of success. 

A great help in this line, however, has 
been lately realized in the publication of 
the Temperance Lesson-Book of Dr. B. 
W. Richardson. Here isa practical point 
to make, and a great many of the temper- 
ance people are making it to some pur- 
pose. Meetings have been held in vari- 
ous cities to influence public opinion in 
favor of its use. “For, if the majority of 
our people demand it, the school-board 
has no alternative but to put it in,” says 
one of my correspondents, who is trying 
iton. But that does not always follow 
readily. In one city, and in New England 
too, a petition was circulated and signed 
largely by ministers and other influential 
people, and the commissioners decided 
favorably, “provided the petitioners 
would furnish the books at their own ex- 
pense!” The Christian temperance women 
in several of the States are making sys- 
tematic efforts for its introduction, usu- 
ally in connection with Story’s “Alcohol,” 
and the “ Juvenile Temperance Manual.” 
So that if one does not suit, perhaps an- 
other will, and besides it does no harm 
for the inspector to examine them all. 
He will then be the more likely to be im- 
pressed with the importance of the sub- 
ject. Acommon method is to make per- 
sonal inquiries and investigations, ‘talk 
the subject up,” perhaps also some suit- 
able tracts are used, and when the official 
promises to examine the books the latter 
are sent for and presented tohim. The 
“unions” seem to think it a good invest- 
ment of their usually scant funds, to 
get so influential a person to read these 
books full of weighty truths, and espe- 
cially with a view to their being used as 
text-books in the schools. Others who 
can not afford this, use “ specimen pages.” 
In short, there is no end to the variety of 





influence and tact brought to bear in 
favor of this work. 

The results will come slowly of course. 
Men who feel the responsibilities of their 
position (to put the very best face on the 
matter), men who have perchance never 
been in the habit of looking at temper- 
ance in this light, are to be convinced 
that this teaching is best, and that it is 
practicable in this shape, and then various 
hindrances are to be removed, one after 
another; but still the work goes on with 
a success truly encouraging when we con- 
sider that it is but little more than a year 
since the first systematic endeavor. A 
letter just received from the lady who has 
charge of the work in Ohio says: “These 
books are gradually finding their way into 
various schools of our State, and are com- 
mended most highly wherever they are 
honestly examined. Our school superin- 
tendent in this place has used the‘ Les- 
son-Book’ by permitting the teachers to 
read a portion to their pupils at specified 
times. Next year we expect to have it 
regularly introduced through the board 
of directors. I deem this the most hope- 
ful feature of our temperance work, im- 
buing cur children with temperance 
principles.” 

A lady in Massaehusetts writes: “ We 
are pushing the preliminary work of in- 
fluencing different members of our school 
committee (in a large town) by talks with 
them about it whenever opportunity 
offers. One at least is all ready to do 
whatever is in his power to carry it when- 
ever it is presented in the committee 
méeting.” Subsequently this lady, in 
speaking of her general work in the tem- 
perance cause, expresses the regret that 
she has not had a temperance education, 
and the determination to get it as soon 
as possible. This is a most intelligent 
conclusion, to which I fear very few of 
our workers come, and it is not too much 
to say that one great reason why the work 
has been carried on so imperfectly is that 
most of the workers have not even felt 
the need of a temperance education. 
The great want of the work to-day is 
trained, intelligent, competent workers, 
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and the change that will take place in the 
work when we have these we will not now 
stop to estimate ; but it will be something 
marvelous. 

That this is a legitimate department of 
public-school teaching we have taken for 
granted, and we will bestow but a sen- 
tence or two upon that. In the words of 
our leaflet “To the Teacher,” “The great 
object of common-school education is to 
make good and reliable members of com- 
munity, while no one cause does more to 
destroy good and reliable members of 
community than alcoholic drinks.” 

But when we come to speak of the 
practicability of getting the majority of 
the teachers in our common schools to 
teach this science faithfully and properly, 
we may well pause. In nine cases out of 
ten they know little about it, and care 
less. They did not study it when at 
school. It was not taught at the Normal 
school. The one text-book, whatever it 
be, can contain but a small part of the 
subject. In many cases they will be prej- 
udiced against it from more or less fa- 
miliarity with the social wine-cup or the 
glass of cider, to say nothing worse, and 
in a still greater proportion they will be 
tainted with the prevailing apathy and 
indifference. The book may be /¢zere, 
but it will not go far toward teaching 
itself, and more than half will depend on 
the manner in which it is taught. What 
is to be done to meet this difficulty ? 

In the first place, we would say, go right 
on. You never can begin one day earlier 
than the present moment. In the next 
place there are several supplies in this 
line, and ‘several ways of using them. 
In one city the local union has presented 
to each of the teachers in the public 
schools a copy of the “ Juvenile Temper- 
ance Manual.” This is a book intended 
for teachers, though not specially for 
public-school teaching. It sets forth the 
rationale of the subject in a very simple 
manner, and contains a perfect treasury 
of illustration which the teacher can use 
in a great variety of ways, and which, if 
perused, will be very likely to come to 
the aid of the memory in teaching. Next 
and largest, and by far the most hopeful, 





we have “The Temperance School.” 
Without waiting to influence school- 
boards, without waiting for money to 
purchase school books, the temperance 
workers themselves turn in and bring 
with them their children and their Sun- 
day-school children, and as many more 
as they can influence. The Temperance 
school is framed closely after the model 
of the Sunday-school in every respect, 
excepting the time of meeting and the 
text-book. The time is usually Satur- 
day afternoon or evening, and the text- 
book is the “Catechism on Alcohol,” a 
little five-cent pamphlet: which each 
child can buy if the treasury is low, while 
the superintendent, and perhaps the 
teacher, uses as a help by way of explana- 
tion and illustration the Manual above 
mentioned, for which purpose it was 
specially designed. 

One great advantage in having the 
school on this model is, that it is familiar 
to all. Another is, that it can easily be 
made to take a religious cast, and thus 
throw about the whole work the sacred- 
ness of conviction (thus particularly suited 
to Christian temperance work) ; and still 
another is that it can readily be made to 
include what are sometimes called the . 
better classes of society, the middle clas- 
ses. One great fault in our juvenile tem- 
perance work hitherto has been that it has 
been made to seem specially suited to the 
children of the poor, if not of the drink- 
ing classes; and it did not educate them 
much after it got them. It entertained 
them and prejudiced them in favor of 
temperance, which was much better than 
nothing; but it did not make strong men 
and women of them. But this takes the 
best, the brightest (many of them), the 
most enterprising, and educates them 
for temperance workers. If, as often hap- 
pens, a large proportion of them are girls, 
it is well understood now, if never before, 
that girls and women make good, effect- 
ive temperance workers. The most of 
our teachers are also women; and if 
these have been educated in the temper- 
ance school, they will know how to teach 
temperance to good purpose. They will 
help introduce it into the Normal school, 
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where they will soon be taking their 
places, and where they will be our best 
allies. 

But we need not even wait for these 
children to grow up and become teachers. 
Most of the teachers in the temperance 
school (and they are numerous, one to 
each class, like teachers in a Sunday- 
school) are learners also, and often the 
most enthusiastic learners. These are 
day-school teachers sometimes, or pre- 
paring for that position, so that their in- 
fluence will soon be felt. In any case, all 
these teachers and scholars form an in- 
fluential part of community. The books, 
tracts, and papers they take home are 
scanned by the remaining members of 
the family, and the facts they learn be- 
come more or less familiar to all. These 
all help to make up the public opinion 
which must be brought to bear in getting 
temperance teaching into the public 
schools, and to set a standard for its 
thoroughness and efficiency when intro- 
duced; and much depends upon this. 
Since the greatest absurdities are preva- 
lent in the community concerning the 
nature and effects of the drink, some of 
them would almost inevitably come into 
the teaching in spite of the excellence of 
the text-books. We do not say that the 
teachers in these temperance schools are 
always right on every little point; but 
having their hearts right, and making a 
specialty of these studies, they certainly 
do achieve remarkable success, and their 
accuracy would be a great help to public 
intelligence. 





There is little doubt that the time will 
come when the teaching of temperance 
science will largely be done in schools 
and colleges, and perhaps eventually it 
will find its suitable and sufficient place 
in a physiological treatise which details 
the influence of drink upon all parts of 
the human system, But asthe drink and 
its effects are now a special ourse of 
alarming proportions, so the remedy 
must demand a large share of the public 
attention until it has become effectual. 
We shall not have too much of it with 
both the temperance schools and tem- 
perance text-books in public schools and 
colleges. Nor shall we get about it any 
too soon by starting with what is nearest 
at hand and most available. In this re- 
spect the facts coincide with the theory. 
The temperance schools are already nu- 
merous and flourishing, and we hear of 
some one or more new ones almost every 
day. The helps for their use are numer- 
ous and rapidly increasing—text-books, 
singing-books, tracts, cards, mottoes, etc., 
etc. 

And so the two kinds of work go on 
harmoniously, side by side, one helping 
the other, and without the slightest 
danger of interference ; and if these tem- 
perance educational movements are suit- 
ably helped and encouraged, there is no 
doubt whatever that temperance work 
will go on triumphantly to accomplish all 
its legitimate results, and the race will 
be redeemed from the dominion of appe- 
tite and passion in their worst form. 

JULIA COLMAN. 


—— ————- + me —--— —_ 


THE SUMMONS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF LUDWIG TIEK. 


Anise! go forth! the sunbeams call 
From God’s tree world so wide ; — 
Go see His glowu., clories all 
From every green . -:l-side. 


‘The stream that never standeth still 
Doth onward joyous flow, 

‘The winds the world with music thrill 
As on they rushing go. 


The moon her round doth tireless tread, 
The sun so cheerfully 

Govs up to crown the mountain’s head, 
Then down to kiss the sea. 


Yet, man, thou om poy there at home 
Longing like bird to fly 





Away, and earth’s green valleys roam— 
Go find a brighter sky. 


Who knows for thee where Fortune blooms ? 
Go seek her favor kind ; 

The morning flies, the evening comes, 
Oh, haste thy path to find! 


Let sorrow go and anxious care, 
Is not the Heaven blue ? 

And after grief, Joy’s rainbow fair ? 
Oh, trust her promise true ! 


Wherever beams the heavenly blue 
Love’s fruit hath alway grown, 
And every heart that’s brave and true 
Shall surely find its own. 
LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


“ 
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Tue Ross oF JsRICHO. 


ees rose of Jericho is a true child of 

the desert, typical of the Jericho of 
the present rather than of the ancient 
“city of palm-trees.” There is a pretty 
legend that it first sprang where the feet 
of Mary, the mother of Jesus, touched the 
desert sands during the flight into Egypt. 
It is fabled to bloom only at the great 
festivals, especially at Christmas. When 
open it is similar to a rose in outline, but 
the petals, if its skeleton leaves merit that 
name, are harsh, rigid, brittle, and not 
unlike the wiry lichens on our fences. 
The diameter of the flower when open 
varies from one to three inches, and the 
color is a light yellowish green. But let 
this arid, homely ball be set floating in a 
tumbler of water, then one by one the dry 
leaves will extend themselves till each can 
absorb the refreshing draught. If removed 
from the water this singular flower folds 
its petals and becomes as rigid as ever, 
but retains its vitality as perfectly as in 
its desert home, and can be expanded at 
any time. 

Analogous to this, but much hand- 
somer, is the “ Resurrection-plant,” also 
a native of the arid plains of the East. 
This, when placed in water, not only puts 
forth a beautiful fan-like foliage, dripping 
like a miniature shower, but it also 
changes color from a dull ash to a bright 
green. The resurrection of this plant is 
by no means eternal, as it will soon die if 
allowed to remain in the water; but if 





dried it will retain its vitality and can at 
any time be renewed. 

Some of our common plants—the oxalis, 
honey-locust, and sensitive - plant—fold 
their leaves and apparently go to sleep 
every night. As these plants frequently 
close before evening and open before day, 
their peculiarities can not be attributed 
to the action of light alone. The locust 
also shows occasionally some sensitive- 
ness to the touch, but not nearly so much 
as the sensitive-plant. 

There is a plant resembling the live-for- 
ever, or the house-leek, which is quite un- 
common in its mode of propagation. Its 
leaves are thick and fleshy, and of a 
beautiful bright green on both sides, 
with a reddish: margin. The. stalk is 
round, heavy, and green, not branching, 
and the stout, elongated petioles are a’ 
dull red. The edge of the leaf is divided 
into rounded, shallow scallops, averag- 
ing half an inch in length. On exami- 
nation with a botanical glass, a mass of 
red veins is seen to converge from the 
surface of the leaf to the notches on the 
margin, thus giving them a purple ap- 
pearance. From these points, if a leaf be 
broken off and fastened to the ground, 
new plants will spring, whose growth, 
strange to say, does not diminish the vi- 
tality of the parent leaf. A leaf crowded 
into a pot considerably less in diameter 
than itself, last September, sent forth 
three sturdy shoots, and though these 
are still attached to it, it recently pro- 
duced two more and still seems as youth- 
ful and fresh as its children. 

The squill-onion has also an original 
mode of perpetuating itself. The bulb, 
except in being longer, resembles the 
common onion, but grows entirely above 
ground. The scales of this onion occa- 
sionally burst and in the seams appear 
quantities of bulblets, each prepared to 
take care of itself on being placed in 
the soil, while the original plant continues 
developing and flowering in apparent in- 
difference to its offspring. 
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The graceful artillery-plant of the 
green-houses, will, on being moistened, 
send up a vapor from which it derives its 
name. Ina few minutes, perfect flowers, 
nearly white and not larger than the head 
of a pin, open over all the surface that 
before was in appearance like an ordinary 
leaf. When the moisture evaporates, the 
blossoms close, but can be renewed at 
pleasure, if the plant be in proper condi- 
tion. 

But even more singular than any we 
have named are the anzmated oats. These 
grow and appear like barley, but the spike 
is not over an inch long and has two 
curved beards much longer than itself. 
The whole spike in form, and, as we shall 
soon see, in conduct also, bears a re- 
markable resemblance to a grasshopper. 
Throw a number of these ears on the 
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ANIMATED Oats. (Avena Sterilis.) 


table and sprinkle them lightly with wa- 
ter:—they will immediately show signs 
of great disturbance, rolling and tumbling 
over each other and sometimes leaping 
several inches. Even though planted in 
the ground, they preserve their activity, 

and when the time has arrived 

for young plants to appear, the 
. seeds have been found on the 

surface, staring impudently at 
- the dismayed gardener. 

This may seem incredible, 
but we have not only the fact, 
but also the cause. Around 
the long beards, a spiral, 
faintly visible (see illustration) 
to the naked eye, is coiled. 
On receiving moisture this 
coil straightens, and as it un- 
winds, turns the whole body 
over and over in a series of 
somersaults. This spiral is 
not nearly so large as a hair, 
but it moves a bulk largerthan 
that of a large grasshopper. 
As it coils again in drying, 
and with no little force, if the 
box in which the grain is kept 
be not well secured, the “ wild 
oats” will mock at its re- 
straint. These oats are prop- 
agated without difficulty save 
that of persuading them to 
remain in the ground long 
enough to germinate. 

%. B.-, 


‘Ay 


(Seilla Fraseri.) 
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THE FIRST OFFER OF SALVATION, MURDER, AND FOUNDING OF A CITY. 


an article by Frangois Lenormant in 

the February Contemporary Review, 
on “ The First Murder and the Founding 
of the First City,” there are presented 
some very remarkable facts : 

1. That this first city of Enoch was 
founded in early summer, in the month 
Sivan, corresponding to our May. June, 
which was the third calendarial month 
of a time antecedent to the Semitic 
settlement of Chaldea, which I would 
remark was not a Hamitic settlement, 
for the Hamitic succeeded the Se- 
mitic; nor a Japhetic, for the Japhites 
never were there, and must, therefore, if 
his conclusion is true, be from a race 
antecedent to the sons of Noah; in other 
words, from the Cainitic race. Eden was 
situated at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
as is clear from Tayler Lewis in Lange’s 
“Genesis.” And Cain, in going eastward 
from the Schekinah, or Presence of Je- 
hovah, at Eden’s gate, went into the land 
of Nod, or the Vagabond land. This 
month system originated with him or 
his descendants, and survived the flood ; 
and if prehistoric in its origin and differ- 
ent from any of those of the Noachian 
race, besides being idolatrous in its sym- 
bolism, it makes it Cainitic as well as 
distinctly African, outside of its Hamitic 
race-origin. I believe the migratory char- 
acter of these Africans is well estab- 
lished, and everything shows that those 
south of the mountains of the moon were 
not Adamic peoples. The Chinese are 
from them as well as many other aborig- 
ines. The signs of the zodiac were of 
non-Adamic origin, except in so far as 
Cain, who married a non-Adamite, influ- 
enced it. He may have been the origi- 
nator of the system, using their idolatrous 
symbols of the “Sons of the Gods” to 
illustrate his revelations of time to them, 
as he was especially a ¢zme-world, not 
cosmicai-world man in all his ideas. He 
was the first great dzsorderer. He was 
out of joint with all idea of Cosmic or- 
der, though time meant everything to 
him. 








2. This third month was “the month 
of construction of bricks,” religiously 
considered, and gives reason to claim 
that the first city, Enoch, was then 
founded. 

3. It is an universal tradition that a 
fratricide accompanied the founding of 
most national first cities, of which the 
most popularly known is that of Remus 
by Romulus, at the founding of Rome. 

4. This slain one becomes the hero of 
that city, its fortune, its savior, and the 
mediator of its mysteries of worship; 
that is, the slain became greater than 
the slayer, so that, traditionally, there 
gathered around the slain the idea of 
salvation for all by his death. Therefore 
Lenormant’s proper theme should have 
been like mine. © 

He traces these three ideas very in- 
geniously, and the article is extremely 
suggestive, and well worthy the thought 
of every one. Having made in the past 
few years some original investigations on 
Cain—his fratricide, his marriage, his 
race, etc.—I desire to offer in this article 
the new light Mr. Lenormant brought to 
me by his article, and some criticisms on 
a few of his positions. 

I have given the five points above as 
the new light, now for his errors : 

1. His first and great one is in suppos- 
ing that the salvation idea originated in 
the cities being named after the slain 
brother. The very first city so named 
was not Abel, but Enoch; the name not 
of the dead brother, but of the son of the 
surviving one. It might have originated 
in the superzortty assigned to the slain 
one, and that have been confounded with 
the name of the son, as he shows the tra- 
dition to have two forms: one in which 
the parties held the relation of brothers, 
and the other that of father and son! 
But he bases his conclusion on the claim 
that the Church holds Abel to be a type 
of Christ. That is news to me, especially 
as St. Paul in Hebrews shows that Abel 
and Christ do not resemble, but differ. 
Abel’s blood cried for vengeance, and 
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Christ’s for mercy! It “speaketh better 
things than the blood of Abel.” It is 
true that Cain evidently held the found- 
ing and naming of the city after his “ ini- 
tiator” son, to be of the power of a spell, 
and a sacred act to him, the idea of his 
salvation from the foes whom he feared 
and against whose enmity he was “ mark- 
ed” to save him. His z#ztiation idea 
(Enoch) is best understood in the light 
of the climatic name of the seventh from 
Adam through Shem, who was initiated 
as the first immortal into the mysteries of 
the other world. Cain evidently tried to 
make “a city which hath foundations” 
immediately on the earth, where that 
city is to come (Rev. xxi. 1-3), instead 
of waiting for it till the close of time, 
and so became guilty of his mother’s sin 
of daste, the sin that caused Eden’s loss. 
This can be seen in his very name—Cain 
—and her idea in giving it: “I have got- 
ten a man in fellowship with Jehovah,” 
when she thought the promised “seed” 
had already come—was a prenatal tend- 
ency of Cain. Eve was essentially a 
hasty woman; not even the fall cured 
her; and she “marked” her son. Her 
daughter's infinite patience since is the 
lesson thus sadly learned and wailed in 
Abel’s name, “ vanity.” 

Possibly the idea of a walled town as 
affording safety from human foes, gave 
rise to the salvation idea annexed to the 
tradition of a fratricidal founding of race 
cities ; then through the mystery of aged- 
ness, sacredness clustered around it; be- 
cause Memory in true religion is a means 
of grace, and in false religions is the fruit- 
ful mother of nearly all worship. Cain, 
with his large Veneration, Spirituality, 
and Hope, not yet degraded, was very 
likely to start with the religious idea 
from his mere time-world stand-point. 
This would be the genuine source of the 
idea, on the supposition that this was the 
reason: of the Savior idea in these tra- 
ditions, and be one proof of the Cain and 
Abel story being original, and the source 
of Assyrian tradition as well as of all 
others. 

The buble presentation of universal 





traditions is always of the simplest and 
briefest form in which they are found, 
and are like the seed as compared with 
the developed tree that lay there in germ. 
All great universal traditions are “seeds 
from Eden,” and out of the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis I can give the germ 
of every such universal idea, which lives 
simply and only by the seed ¢ruth there 
found in its best condition. This will be 
more plain as I proceed. 

2. He makes a very common philogi- 
cal mistake in translating Genesis iv. 7 : 
“When thou hast not done well, sin Zzeth 
in ambush at thy door, and its appetite 
is turned toward thee,” etc. He says: 
“The participle rodéc, which is here used 
substantively, forms the only known in- 
stance in ebrew in which the verb 
rabac, is taken iu the sense which in 
Arabic is always that of vebaca, and 
sometimes that of rebadha, whence the 
lion is styled rabé@dh—‘he who lies in 
ambush.’ .... In Assyrian, on the con- 
trary, vabac has currently—and as fre- 
quently as the other—two meanings: 
‘to lie down, to repose,’ and ‘to lie in 
ambush, to watch for.’” Then he goes 
on to speak of the “seven Radicz,” as 
“among the most redoubtable of the 
wicked and infergal spirits,” emphasiz- 
ing two ideas: 

1. That the word translated “sin” 
means “sin,” and derivatively the author 
of sin, the devil and his demons, forget- 
ting as is plain from Moncure D. Con- 
way’s “Demons of, the Shadow,” the 
derivation is the other way: the idea of 
sin from the demon. Demon first, sin 
afterward in the mythological origin of 
the idea, as well as the Scriptural. 

2. That this word “lieth” in our ver- 
sion, and “lieth in ambush” in Lenor- 
mant’s, is proper as he puts it, though 
he confesses that as such it would be the 
one exception in all Hebrew. That begs 
the whole question in a most unauthor- 
ized way. 

3. His term “appetite” while consist- 
ent with his theory, is a vicious trans- 
lation of our accepted version’s word 
“ desire.” 
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4. His “door” should be “ gate.” 

Changing our version as little as possi- 
ble, Gen. iv. 7 reads : “ If thou doest well, 
shalt thou not be lifted up? [referring to 
the clearing away of his ower, for this 
and verse 6 is the first Scripture lesson 
in Physiognomy]. And if thou doest 
not well, a sin-offering couches at thy 
gate; and his desire is unto thee, and 
thou shalt become strong in him.” 

This, as Gen. iii. 15, is the frst prom- 
ise, is the first offer of salvation! It is 
not a warning, but an exhortation; not 
an appeal to fear, but to hope; but Cain 
preferred strong walls in sight to a s/azn 
Zamé and an act of faith. If my other 
theory of the source of the salvation idea 
in the tradition of the fratricidal found- 
ing of first cities—as growing out of 
Cain’s felt need of walled salvation from 
his foes—is not the proper one, this is 
the only logical one left. Ere he slew 
Abel—a lamb instead of Abel was offered, 
and that lamb, not Abel, typified Christ 
and His salvation! It slain and offered 
in the spirit, and the intention of Abel 
would have relieved all his feeling of sin 
and grievance—grievance, child of con- 
scious sin; for the difference in the sacri- 
fices lay more in Cain’s egotism—another 
and kindred of Cain’s prenatal tendencies 
—than in the unworthiness of the sacri- 
fices of his first-fruits. Abel’s was a sin- 
-Offering, and Cain’s a thank-offering, if 
not in his eyes a complimentary-offer- 
ing. 

I offer before proceeding to exegesis, 
Gen. iii. 16 paired with Gen. iv. 7 as a 
verse greatly misunderstood, but rightly 
translated a help to the understanding of 
this, its obvious mate, but translate only 
its last sentence as applicable, “ And thy 
desire shall be to thy husband, and he 
shall become—strong in thee.” 

“ And his desire is to thee, and thou 
shalt become—strong in him.” 

A brief conclusion is that creationally 
woman holds the same relation to her 
husband, that redemptionally Jesus Christ 
does to a sinner! Woman was undoubt- 
-edly the first savior (or rather, developer, 
aas sin had not entered), and Christ is the 





last Savior, though man married is eas- 
iest and best saved ! 

For “szz” as developed by him to be 
the right translation, does violence to 
historical development, as I have shown. 
It demands a wrong sense for the prepo- 
sition Beth translated “over” in our ver- 
sion and “toward” in Lenormant’s, the 
proper rendering of which is “ in.” 

It demands a low sense for “desire,” 
which is only used in these two passages, 
and in the Song of Solomon vii. 10, where 
used of the Savior—as in all three cases 
—the conjugal idea: The idea of union. 
“Becoming one flesh”—an idea funda- 
mental and common to matrimony and 
sacrifice: “I am my Beloved’s, and His 
desire is toward me!” There are over a 
dozen words for “desire” in the Old 
Testament Hebrew, and some with mean- 
ing suitable to his translation, but this 
one is plainly not. 

It is further, though the general Gen- 
esis sense, at variance with a large Script- 
ure usage, and a violation of the whole 
tone of God toward the tempted at 
Eden’s gate, as well as in the world uni- 
versal, It is also at variance with the 
scientific fact that great ¢yfa/ creations 
and truths precede smaller and inferior 
ones. It is at variance with the other 
words in dispute—the “lieth” is never 
“lieth in ambush” in Hebrew usage, 
never crouch—to bend the back, to 
spring ; but always to couch, to repose. 

The word “door” is most appropri- 
ately “gate,” where the Lamb might be 
lying down, as he owned none himself, 
and would await the sacrifice at his gate, 
not at the door, he not being familiar 
with sheep, but with vegetables. Men 
had not become deity as well as sinful 
so soon, especially as shepherd habits 
were not Cain’s, a fruit and grain-raiser. 
He had not animals, Irish fashion, around 
his house door, though Abel might come 
to his gate. Let us give Cain as well as 
the devil his due, especially as he was a 
young fellow of great self-esteem. 

I am thankful for Lenormant’s truth. 
I hope I have corrected his errors and 


made none myself. 
ALEX. M. DARLEY. 


Det Norte, Cor., Fed. 26, 1880. 
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LUCK. 


DON’T believe in luck, or more clear- 

ly, I hold there is a wealth of good 
fortune awaiting us all, but it is to be 
mined, and is not piled up in bright coin 
ready for spending. People who have 
unwavering confidence in luck are gen- 
erally unprosperous drones who imagine 
they have all the ill-luck, and that per- 
sons who possess the good collect it with 
even less effort. Those who have paved 
the way by steady industry and pluck to 
the sunny side of luck are less ready to 
attribute their reward to chance, because 
they are thoroughly cognizant where the 
credit belongs. 

Nothing accomplished without ripened 
attention and effort brings lasting ad- 
vantage. Even the success which some- 
times unexpectedly alights on fortune’s 
mendicants, as often departs early from a 
lack of proper appreciation and enter- 
tainment. Blessings lightly won, lightly 
depart, as a rule. 

A man grows up awry, is ill-shapen, 
ill-mannered, and ill-tempered. He mar- 
ries; he has an ill-wife, ill-fortune, ill- 
children, and everything goes wrong. 
He wails: “ Luck has always been against 
me, nothing favors me. There is neighbor 
Jones, on whom everybody smiles and for 
whom everything goes well.” 

Neighbor Jones is a young man, to 
whom nature and fate gave no special 
charms; even his disposition was not, 
without training, cheerful. But he has 
cultivated luck, and it is beginning to 
grow. He has a pleasant wife ; he reads 
pleasant books and periodicals ; he labors 
industriously and understandingly, his 
children waking in a pleasant atmos- 
phere become unwilted buds of promise. 

We are arbitrators, in a manner, of our 
own luck. If we have crooked, repulsive 
tempers, and allow them to control our 
speech and actions, it is not probable 
that we will be surrounded by smiling 
friends. If we discontentedly whine be- 
cause weeds smother our corn and potato 
patches, and seed the ground for success- 
ive harvests of their kind, we can not 





expect the reward of perfect tillage. If 
we misuse and overtax our physical or-. 
gans they can not act with vigor and 
elasticity. We are subject to immutable 
and reasonable rules. If we study and 
comply with these rules we are happier, 
better, and more permanent citizens. 

Activity is one of God’s laws. He has 
given us all talents as seemed meet to- 
Him in His grand eternal and universal 
plan. He has not told us to bury our 
one talent in the earth, anticipating its. 
increase by bewailing the greater gifts of 
our fellow-laborers, but to double it by 
use, lest it be given to a better servant. 

Thriftless people employ the term ill 
luck as a screen for their sloth and in- 
ability. It is not he who possesses the 
most wealth who is best off by any means. 
Adversity often develops the soul when 
mammon is abroad. A recent writer in 
the Saturday Review says: “There is 
really no end to the uses of adversity, 
if the thing is judiciously managed.” 

Usually it is mismanaged. Adversity 
to be properly appreciated should fore-. 
run prosperity, but there are enviable 
temperaments who entertain it soothing- 
ly whenever it calls, and send it out with 
such a smile at the back-door that it has 
not the face to return ta the front. 

I came across a long newspaper article 
to-day on “ Matrimony,” written, I imag- 
ine, by a single lady of years, which says: 
“ Marriage is a lottery. I should not dare 
to marry, for when luck decides I always 
draw a blank.” Then she cites the un- 
fortunate experience of all her friends, 
until I grow almost nervous at the re- 
cital, and conclude the whole settlement 
is demoralized. The couples mostly dis- 
agree because they have been differently 
educated, and each clings tenaciously to 
his or her own opinion. “ Of course they 
do,” she reiterates, 

Then, of course, my dear Miss or Mad- 
am, this fathers their ill-luck. If persons 
who wed do not love each other suffi- 
ciently to make it a pleasure to yield 
their little differences in opinion, of 
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‘dred souls; a solemn relation which 


‘differences into insignificance. Affec- 


-or the wife. Never be determined to 
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‘which in the main they should always 
‘make themselves cognizant before mar- 
riage, I doubt if they will ever compre- 
chend conjugal felicity. 

Marriage should not be a lottery; 
neither is it a,duty. It is a blessed 
privilege granted by our Creator to kin- 


should never be assumed without a 
depth of affection that sinks all minor 


tion should be subservient to judgment. 
There is little probability that a young 
woman of ordinary mental discernment 
will be induced to draw a blank, though 
a blank has advantages over a regular 
bad number. 

If affection grows puny with years, it is 
not the fault of luck, but of the husband 


tule, even if you imagine you have the 
stronger mind. Show your strength by | 





unwearied efforts to fit yourself for the 
position you have assumed as husband 
or wife, and ennoble it. True love scorns 
wrangles and claims for ascendency. It 
is not luck, but good common sense 
and generous true ‘hearts that makes 
happy marriages. Life is not perfect, 
and there are continually arising uncon- 
trollable circumstances to mar its smooth- 
ness ; incidents in the shape of accidents, 
sickness, and death to show us its rugged 
reality. In view of these unfathomable 
changes, let us not be troubled by the 
small stones and stumbling-places, but 
rather help to lift them from the. high- 
way, or lead the nearer-sighted round 
them. 


Our luck is what we make it, 

Joy waits for those who take it. 
Patience, energy, smiles, and pluck 
Mine, and coin, and stamp good luck. 


MRS. S. L. OBERHOLTZER. 





THE NEW EDUCATION. 


‘TN a former article it was shown that 

the beginning of all knowledge lies in 
the development of the five senses, and 
that the unfolding of the perceptive pow- 
ers, aided by memory, lays the founda- 
tion for all future gain. The five senses 
act as agents in picking up knowledge, 
memory packs it away in the warehouse 
of the brain, becoming responsible for its 
preservation. This is the natural method 
of mental growth. 

Concerning the modes of education in 
use among the true ancients—the old 
Hebrews, the Persians, the Egyptians, 
the Assyrians, etc.—we know next to 
nothing; but coming down the stream 
of time_we find ourselves amidst the 
Greeks, a cultured race, with distinct, 
well-defined ideas of mental develop- 
ment. Their system of education was 
not simply a cramming of facts in history 
and the sciences, but a gradual unfolding 
of thought-powers by the Socratic sys- 
tem of questions and answers leading to 
a definite result. What the Greek mind 





accomplished through powers cultured 
by this method is shown by sculpture no 
nation since has been able to equal; by 
architecture that is the admiration of the 
world, and by literary works whose ex- 
quisite finish and grand proportions are 
the despair of all modern writers. Every- 
where these people are known as the in- 
comparable Greeks. Their religion was 
most foul and corrupting ; their govern- 
ment was inferior to those of modern 
Europe ; they had the debasing institu- 
tion of slavery; as a rule, their women 
were kept in ignorance, yet, notwithstand- 
ing these unfavorable influences, in men- 
tal culture and acumen they were the 
“incomparable Greeks.” To what can we 
ascribe their superiority if not to their 
system of education ? 

Yet that mental culture alone, though 
of the highest, will not save a nation, is 
plainly shown by the decadence of Greek 
power and the deterioration of the Greek 
mind. A government that upheld injus- 
tice and oppression, a religion that incul- 
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cated impurity and immorality, a public 
sentiment that debarred one sex from 
mental culture, each and all planted the 
seeds of ruin. Another fatal fault was 
their disdain for what Bacon calls the 
“fruit” of mental activity. The Greek 
philosophy despised utility ; any knowl- 
edge devoted to material uses was de- 
based. For a philosopher to invent any- 
thing of service to the people, a help in 
any agricultural or mechanical pursuit, 
was at once to lower himself in public 
estimation. Anything like modern phi- 
lanthropy, working for the good of oth- 
ers, was almost unknown to the ancient 
Greeks and Romans; of course there was 
not among them any provision for the 
education of the masses of the poor. 

Grecian women were confined with al- 
most Asiatic jealousy to apartments that 
had no communication with the rest of 
the house save by a single guarded door. 
The unmarried were strictly confined to 
these apartments, the matron retired 
hither whenever her husband’s visitors 
were entering. Closely veiled and at- 
tended, they might occasionally visit oth- 
er women ; they were allowed to witness 
religious processions, and the tragic dra- 
ma. Spinning, weaving, embroidery, and 
cooking occupied their time. This was 
the life of high or well-born women in 
Greece. 

Though the influence of the “wolf's 
milk” seemed to permeate the Roman 
character, yet women had more freedom 
and greater opportunities for mental im- 
provement. The Roman tried to mould 
his civilization after the’ Greek model, 
and hence it was necessary for students 
to become familiar with Greek works in 
manuscripts; thence arose the fashion of 
studying books in connection with lect- 
ures from philosophers, teachers, and or- 
ators. The medieval scholars of Europe, 
scattered here and there in monasteries, 
pursued their studies in solitary cells; 
men were more and more drawn from 
living teachers to dead books, from ob- 
servations of animate nature to the de- 
ciphering and transcribing almost illeg- 
ible, often inaccurate, manuscripts. 





their labors the literature of Greece and 


Rome was in part preserved to us. Uni- 
versities were founded, grammars and oth- 
er text-books were compiled, and plans of 
study formulated. The great part of 
these institutions were at first ecclesias- 
tical corporations, and either theology, 
or something preparatory to theology, 
was taught therein ; gradually their scope 
widened, and by degrees the schools, col- 
leges, and universities of to-day were de- 
veloped. 

We have hitherto followed too closely 
the medieval methods, devoting ourselves 
too much to books and memorizing set 
subjects, but there are indications of a 
revolution and a return to old Greek 
modes of mental development. Though 
we can imagine nothing superior to Pla- 
to’s instruction for men of his day, yet 
our state of society demands something 
different. Now there is such a vastly 
greater sum of knowledge which every 
one must acquire to act with any power 
in modern life, that one must have at 
command methods for acquiring facts 
and ideas with far greater rapidity than 
in those calmer Greek days. Hence, the 
“New Education” strives to combine 
the excellencies of the lecture with the 
study of books. «Froebel has given us 
the Kindergarten method of opening the 
youthful mind, keeping its powers fresh 
and alert, whilst knowledge and a thirst 
for knowledge are gradually insinuated. 
Without mental pain or strain the first 
steps are taken, and with beautiful gen- 
tleness the young mind is unfolded as 
April showers with warm tenderness 
open the flowers of May, and insure the 
fruits of September. Teachers are begin- 
ning to learn that minds are not alike 
homogeneous ; that the pruning, train- 
ing, teaching that is fitted to one youth, 
is not just that which will best help an- 
other. It is true that all the leading 
faculties are present in every normally 
developed mind, but they combine in 
such entirely different proportions in 
every different human being, that results 
are widely divergent. To early injuries 


By | inflicted upon the brain by the attempts 
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of parents and teachers to force distaste- 
ful knowledge into reluctant minds, we 
may ascribe many of the vagaries and 
much of the insanity of later years. We 
can not estimate or imagine the mental 
and moral injury that may be produced 
by one act of wrong or injustice inflicted 
upon a child. In the management, train- 
ing, and teaching of the young little in- 
juries, mistakes, and wrongs are no tri- 
fles: they may be the seeds of a deadly, 
destructive growth of which the teacher 
has not the faintest conception. Teach- 
ers should strive to love their pupils, 
that they may more certainly avoid doing 
them involuntary injury; we are not apt 
to pain those we truly love. And pupils 
should not be forced to attend the in- 
structions of teachers whom they dis- 
trust and dislike. 

We trust the old ways of coercion and 
force in education will finally pass en- 
tirely away, and knowledge will be incul- 
cated only in sweet, kindly words by lov- 
ing and tender teachers. No morose, 
irritable, quarrelsome nature should ever 
be allowed to become a teacher of the 





young. The world has been too long 


under the dominion of rough, hard, cruel 
natures; it is quite time particular atten- 
tion should be paid to the disposition of 


those to whom early education is in- 


trusted, and unkind, uncharitable, evil- 
tempered teachers should be as rigidly 
discarded as are those of immoral char- 
acter. The spiritual standard should be 
far higher, and the graces of the Spirit 
should be as strictly demanded as the 
graces of knowledge, or the ability to 
impart learning. 

The “ New Education” in our Eastern 
States has taken the name of the “Quincy 
Method,” from the success with which 
Col. Parker has combined and utilized 
in practice the good points of Froebel, 
Fénélon, Horace Mann, the ancients, and 
Col. Parker. The key-note of the method 
is making knowledge and school attract- 
ive. When plants and flowers are uni- 
versally introduced, and fine engravings 
decorate the school-walls, and the sweet 
courtesy of the best drawing-rooms is 
invariably shown by pupil and teacher, 
and the spirit of love prevails, then will 
the “ New Education” be seen and known 
as the “ True Education.” 

AMELIA VERONICA PETIT. 





POPULARITY.—There are few things 
more universally dreaded than the frowns | 
of Mrs.Grundy ; and her smiles are coveted 
by the millions. Popularity does not al- 
ways spring up in the path of duty, and, 
consequently, they who will become popu- 
lar fall into temptation. The man whose 
duties call him into direct contact with 
the mixed multitude must of necessity 


perform labor for which he will never be 
receipted. They who labor for the ca- 
resses and flattering comments of the 
public will receive their pay in very ir- 
regular installments, and ere they are 
aware the moth of human jealousy will 
dispossess them of their treasure. In 
seeking for this emolument men have | 
planned out an endless variety of adroit 
movements, especially on the political 
checker-board ; and they frequently be- 
come involved in inconsistencies which 
annoy them more than the public whose 
trust they have betrayed. 

The record of men whose personal van- 
ity has been their guiding star contains 





many a dark line portraying the chame- 


leon hues of.their character. We say 
chameleon hues, because the ardent pop- 
ularity-seeker is a many-sided character, 
and keeps out the sign that suits the 
times and conditions of society ; and ape- 
ing the virtues of the strong-minded or 
pandering to the follies of the weak, he 
would drawall men to him. Men take to 
arms as naturally as ducks take to water, 
little caring what cause they espouse, if 
= their own selfish ends are subserved. 

e would not strike out popularity 
from the world’s “bill of fare;” but if 
men will clamor for sugar as their chief 
article of diet, the fault is their own if 
they wear a sour expression as the result 
of a sour stomach. In such a case it will 
be useless to apply to Mrs. Grundy for a 
redress of grievances. She has only sug- 
ared you in common with the rest of her 
subjects. 

Some men need public notice to pre- 
vent sluggishness ; but commend us for a 
political compact to the care of men who 
are able to go it alone, for under their 
leadership our grand old ship of State 
need not be steered in shallow waters. 


W. R. GREGORY. 
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WILLIAM A. CROFFUT. 


_ gentleman has a very compact 
and vigorous constitution ; the mus- 
cles are dense and well sustained by ample 
vitality. His brain, measuring twenty- 
three and a quarter inches, ought to be 
related to a body weighing 180 pounds, 
eight pounds more than he weighs. 
Force is one of the qualities which per- 
tain to the body as well as to the brain; 
whatever he undertakes to do, physically, 
he engages in with a hearty earnestness 
that means success, and always has worked 
hard when he had anything to do. If he 
had but one day’s work to do in three 
months, he would manage somehow to 
finish it about the middle of the afternoon 
on the first day. 





He has large Firmness, which, uniting 
with his force, gives him steadfastness and 
strength of purpose and a desire to con- 
quer opposition and overcome obstacles. 
He has enough of Caution to give him pru- 
dence, watchfulness, and regard for conse- 
quences. He has Secretiveness enough 
to impart policy and shrewdness, and to 
point to him the easy and smooth way of 
attaining results. Though he feels strong 
enough to conquer and drive over impedi- 
ments, he does not grapple with trouble 
and difficulty and opposition simply for 
the pleasure of contending. If he were 
a lawyer, he would generally manage to 
anticipate whatever snares and traps his 
opponents might be preparing for him, and 
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would “ maintain a line of retreat,” as they 
say in the army, and yet if he were in the 
army, a line of retreat would be only the 
dernier resort. He would smite with 
heavy blows in front, and conquer if it 
were possible; but in the common affairs 
of life he seeks the smooth way, the easy 
way, when he can. 

There are two kinds of influence which 
he brings to bear: One is the friendly; 
he allies himself socially to people who 
acquire an inclination to conform to his 
wishes, and when he goes among men, 
there is a spirit instantly awakened in 
their minds, which, if expressed in words, 
would be, “What can I do for you?” 
Consequently, as a business man, he 
would accomplish a great deal in a given 
time, and do it in a way that would not 
be raspy and harsh. His friendship would 
open the way so that people would co- 
operate with him readily and be glad to 
serve him ; and as a friend, people confide 
in him. If he were a politician, or a law- 
yer, or a business man, people would feel 
that they could take his word, and believe 
that he would stand by them and their 
interests through thick and thin. This 
is born of courage, integrity, and friendli- 
ness. 

His large Benevolence, blending in its 
action with the social elements, renders 
his contact with men gracious and smooth 
and persuasive, and if he were using acri- 
mony, orally for instance, as a public 
speaker in debate, he would somehow 
manage to get the best of his opponent, 
and at the same time not give him serious 
personal offense. His opponent, after a 
debate was over, would be likely to take 
his arm and go to dinner and have an 
hour of amusement and friendly associa- 
tion with him. When he chooses to sup- 
press the action of his friendly and benefi- 





cent, instincts, his criticism is sharp and 
acid-like. Asa public speaker, however, 
he seldom becomes so exasperated that 
his criticisms are acrimony unmixed. 

He has large Acquisitiveness, and if he 
were devoted to business, he would make 
business of it and make it pay. He might 
excel as a merchant, as a manufacturer, 
and especially as a manager of men. He 
reads strangers, comprehends character, 
and seems to know instantly what methods 
are best to approach each special case. 
If acrooked, crabbed man has one smooth, ~ 
straight side, he will manage to find it 
and adapt himself to it, and therefore 
such men generally like him, because he 
knows how to avoid their rough side. 

His Self-esteem gives him a spirit of 
independent selfhood. He is not so much 
inclined to dogmatize and domineer as he 
is to lift himself into an atmosphere of 
silent self-reliance. He feels equal to the 
place and the occasion without any dis- 
position to disparage others. He is am- 
bitious to be known and respected, but 
not so anxious to be praised as to be ap- 
preciated ; and with his strong brain and 
healthy constitution, he is conscious of 
power enough to win respect on his own 
merits. 

He ought to be a capital linguist, hav- 
ing the faculties which are required to use 
language with copiousness and appropri- 
ateness. He is a natural critic, remark- 
able for his power of analysis and dis- 
crimination, detecting flaws, errors, in- 
consistencies, or adaptations, not only in 
subjects, but in themes, theories, and) 
character; and he reads motive, as we). 
have said, with remarkable accuracy and 
intuitive readindss. 

He has a decided tendency to think 
logically, but his perceptives are so strong 
that his intuition often outruns his logic, 
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and he reaches results that are logical 
without following strictly the logical 
form. He inherits from his mother more 
than from his father; consequently, his 
mind takes the intuitional form of action, 
and his best thoughts are those that flash 
on him as lightning vividly reveals the 
contents of a dark room in the night, 
and lead him to better results than he 
would work out by hard, dry thinking— 
consequently, if he were a lawyer or de- 
bater, his best points would come to him 
while he was warm and on his feet; the 
interruptions calculated to disturb a man 
would be to his advantage. 

His memory of what he sees and ex- 
periences, where he goes, what he does, 
what is said to him, is excellent. His sense 
of music is good, especially of rhythm; 
and also the sense of time—he would even 
count his steps in going up a long flight 
of stairs. His Time, Tune, Ideality, 
Mirthfulness, Eventuality, and Compari- 
son, give him the foundation for poetry, 
He has 
Destructiveness, Firmness, and Conscien- 


humor, and wit, in combination. 


tiousness enough to give edge and sever- 
ity to his writings. 

He should be known as a sharp thinker, 
a keen, clear, intuitive observer; as capa- 
ble of making mechanical combinations, 
and of comprehending the theory and 
principle of finance. He would manage 
business in its social, in its practical, and 
in its financial aspects about equally well, 
but his true place is where he can act on 
men, where he can talk to people, and 
bring his social and intellectual power 
and his courage to bear upon the indi- 
If he were to undertake the diffi- 
cult and perhaps questionable profession 


vidual. 


of lobbyist, his opponents would dread to 
see him coming, because he would so urge 
his side of the case as to win, and he 





would urge it through his social magnet- 
ism as well as through, the logical phase 
of the subject. 
people would begin to get well as soon 
as he walked into the room; he would do 


If he were a physician,. 


as much by his influence on the nervous 
system, and upon the courage and hope 
of his patient, as by his treatment; and 
wherever that power can be related to- 
the influence one exerts in the community, 
on any topic, it is equally applicable. As 
a military commander, as a salesman, as 
a lobbyist, as a leader in a public body of 
men, and also as an orator, he would ex- 
ert a decided influence upon others. This. 
is due tora sound mind and a sound body 
and a good deal of both. 





The gentleman whose portrait is given 
above is widely known as a humorist of 
the American type. His humor usually 
takes the form of verse in which he hits 
off political and social incidents with keen 
satiricalemphasis. Perhaps his best work 
in this line is a recent series of partisan 
poems, appearing in the New York 
Tribune, known as “Bourbon Ballads.’” 
These, put into the mouth of representa- 
tive Democrats, have been very widely 
read, and exert a marked influence as 
campaign documents; probably no more 
trenchant political thrusts have ever 
been made in this country lately, not ex- 
cepting Nasby’s letters. The 7rzbune re- 
published some fifty of these “Ballads ” 
in a campaign extra that found a wide 
circulation, and Mr. Croffut has since 
followed up their general purpose in 
an illustrated series, called “ Campaign 
Echoes,” which was furnished to twelve 
of the principal Republican papers of the 
country. We have no space for an anal- 
ysis of this, or of the author’s non-politi- 
cal verse, of which he has been a prolific 
writer, being ready at all times, apparently, 
to portray a passion or an event in har- 
monious lines. 

Mr. Croffut is now of about middle age, 
and his life has been full of industry. He 











was born at Redding, in the western part 
of Connecticut, but when a year old was 
taken by his parents to Orange, where his 
boyhood and youth were spent. His 
parents were of English descent, with a 
strong lateral influx of Scotch and Irish 
blood—a graft of shrewdness, wit, and 
alertness upon the sturdy Saxon tree. 
His father, Benedict Croffut, is still an 
active and strong man of seventy-eight, 
and is, as always, cheerful and fond of 
mirth and song. 

The subject of our sketch had only a 
common-school and academic education, 
closing the latter at Wilbraham, Mass. ; 
but being endowed with an excellent or- 
ganization and a studious type of intellect, 
he was enabled by application to acquire 
the mental training demanded by an ex- 
acting profession. 

He began his newspaper work in 
Derby, Conn., and subsequently has had 
editorial charge, from one to five years, 
of the St. Paul 7zmes, New Haven Pad/a- 
dium, Rochester Democrat, Chicago Post, 
Minneapolis 77zdune, and two or three oth- 
er dailies, antl was for four years a leading 
editorial writer on the Graphic. Besides 
the work he is at present doing for the 
Tribune, he writes editorials for Frank 
Leslie's Newspaper and the American 
Queen, maintains a spirited weekly corre- 
spondence with the Indianapolis Fournad, 
St. Paul Pzoneer-Press, and Denver T7rzb- 
une, over the signature of “Jerome,” 
and writes poems for the Ledger, Puck, 
and other periodicals. By this it will be 
seen that he is one of the most versatile 
and industrious of writers. It may be 
said of him also that he sincerely respects 
his profession, and seeks to elevate its 
tone both in the moral and intellectual 
sense; and though not priggish, he has 
no sympathy for the irregular habits of 
those who call themselves “ Bohemians.” 
Notwithstanding that he is characterized 
by uncommon buoyancy of spirits, and an 
earnest love of fun is a prevailing trait, he 
possesses a high degree of refinement and 
delicacy, and has serious convictions on all 
current questions of interest. His views, 
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like his experience as a journalist, are 
comprehensive and generous, and he is 
ready to defend them with vigor and ef- 
fect, either in type or on the platform, 
where he is frequently found. 

In 1862 Mr. Croffut was married to 
Miss Margaret Marshall, of Danbury, 
Conn., and three children resulted from 
the union, none of whom are now living. 

Besides his contributions to newspapers 
and periodicals he has published a “ His- 
tory of Connecticut in the War” (1867) 
and a compilation for domestic use, en- 
titled “ The Helping Hand” (1869). 

A hasty selection from Mr. Croffut’s 
poetry is the following, which is part of a 
“ Dirge on the Death of the King of the 
Cannibal Islands” : 


So generous! Oh, wasn’t he? I have known him 
Exhibit a celestial amiability ; 

He'd eat an enemy, and then would own him 
Of flavor excellent, despite hostility.— 

The cruelest captain of the Turkish navy 

He buried in an honorable grav—y. 


We grow like what we eat. Bad food depresses ; 
Good food exalts us like an inspiration : 
And missionary in the menu blesses 
And elevates the Fejee population : 
A people who, for years, saints, bairns, and women ate, 
Must soon their vilest qualities eliminate. 


But the deceased could never hold a candle 

To those prim, pale-faced people of propriety, 
Who gloat o’er gossip and get fat on scandal— 

The cannibals of civilized society. 
They drink the blood of brothers with their rations, 
And crunch the bones of living reputations. 


They kill the soul; he only claimed the dwelling ; 
They take the sharpened scalpel of surmises, 

And cleave the sinews where the heart is swelling, 
And slaughter Fame and Honor for their prizes. 

They make the spirit in the body quiver— 

They quench the Lights ;—he only took the Liver. 


There are some hardened customers, I wot— 

A few tough fellows—pagans beyond question— 
I wish had got into his dinner-pot, 

Although I’m certain they’d defy digestion, 
And break his jaw and ruin his esophagus, 
Were he the chief of beings anthropophagus. 


It should be mentioned that Mr. 
Croffut’s latest production is a comic 
opera, entitled “ Deseret,” for which Mr. 
Dudley Buck has composed the music. 
It is in course of preparation at one of 
our New York theaters and will be given 
to the public in the fall. 
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COMMONPLACE LIVING. 


** A COMMONPLACE life,’’ we say and we sigh ; 
But why should we sigh as we say? 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace 
sky 
Makes up the commonplace day ; 
The moon and the stars are commonplace 
things, 


And the flower that blooms, and the bird that 
sings ; 

But dark were the world, and sad our lot, 

If the flowers failed and the sun shone not ; 

And God, who studies each separate soul, 

Out of commonplace lives makes His beautiful 
whole. SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





RUTH’S 


(>= of my earliest recollections is of 
a tall, slight, white-haired old man, 
in a partially intoxicated condition, stand- 
ing half defiant, half shame-faced under 
the lilac-trees nodding their purple plumes 
over our kitchen door-stone, while grand- 
ma placed a cut of cold meat, a loaf of 
bread, and some doughnuts into the bas- 
ket he carried on his arm. 

“ Alas!” sighed grandma, as he walked 
away with uncertain steps into the warm 
spring sunshine, “alas, he has seen bet- 
ter days!” Running into the sitting- 
room just then, I found aunt Ruth with 
the tears coursing down her fair though 
faded cheeks, and dropping upon the 
waistcoat she was making for grandpa. 
“ She bears a cross,” said grandma, sadly, 
handing me a seed-cake to divert my 
mind, when I went back to the kitchen 
to ask her what made aunt Ruth cry. 

One day, while the air was still sweet 
with the lilac blooms, grandma, aunt 
Ruth, and I were walking along the quiet 
road toward the village. On a steep hill- 
side we came upon the same poor man 
lying in a drunken slumber beneath the 
unobstructed rays of the hot, midday sun. 
“Poor man! It is too bad; he has seen 
far better days,” said grandma. Aunt 
Ruth, without a word, raised him by the 
shoulders and moved him into a more 
comfortable position under the shade of 
a maple-tree near by, crushing the bright, 
yellow dandelions and butter-cups on 
the way. Then searching in his basket 
that had been lying by his side, a small 
stone jug was found, which she broke on 
a rock, the vile contents pervading and 





CROSS. 


poisoning the pure, balmy air. Still main- 
taining a silence that was oppressive to 
me, she took a pair of stockings from 
the work-bag she always carried, and 
taking a spray of white lilacs from grand- 
ma’s bouquet, placed them in the de- 
spoiled basket. Quickly walking on 
ahead of us to the top of the hill, she 
stood and waited for us there. 

“Poor soul!” said grandma, accommo- 
dating her pace to my short steps; “she 
bears a cross; she bearsacross.” Thus, 
these two seemingly very inharmonious 
personages came to be strangely asso- 
ciated in my mind, and “ Piccadilly’s 
better days” and aunt Ruth’s “cross” 
were among the first of life problems 
my infantile mind, attempted to solve. 
“ Piccadilly” lived alone in an inclosed 
shed, standing in a thicket of blackberry- 
bushes in the shelter of a steep, rocky 
ledge near a pleasant village among the 
beautiful hills of Berkshire County, Mass. 
This queer dwelling was shaded by a 
large walnut-tree, and near by were two 
apple-trees, an “ August Sweeting,” and 
a “ Sops-in-wine,” contracted into “ Sopsy 
vine” by us children, who used to cross 
on a single plank the brook between the 
old shed and the road, and go shyly to 
the door to receive the fruit from the 
trembling hands of the aged man. 

Some one gave him the nickname “ Pic- 
cadilly” on account of a long story he was 
fond of telling when tipsy. It was made 
up chiefly of certain adventures of his, 
when a young man, in that locality in 
London called Piccadilly. My parents, 
however, always gave him his proper 
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name, Nathan Lossing, and we children 
were taught to treat him with respect 
always, and to give him food whenever 
he asked for it. I remember my father 
saying once that this consideration was 
at least due to his family blood, notwith- 
standing it had sadly deteriorated in his 
case and he had badly abused himself. 
He belonged to an old, wealthy, refined 
family, and at one time had been the 
largest land-owner in the country. 

When at college he had contracted the 
habit of wine-drinking. After he was 
graduated the hitherto “social” glass 
came to be a necessity, and the brilliant 
college course that his friends had fondly 
hoped would be instrumental in making 
for Nathan a name and fame in the world, 
apparently resulted in nothing but evil. 
Aunt Ruth had been betrothed to him 
almost from childhood. She was noted 
for her beauty, intelligence, and sweet- 
ness of disposition all over the country. 
She was his equal in social position, al- 
though she was possessed of little or 
no property, and Nathan’s mother, who 
heartily favored the match, gave the 
sweet young orphan girl all the mater- 
nal love she had ever known. 

Ruth was greatly shocked when her 
lover’s intemperate habits became known 
to her. With characteristic adherence to 
principle, she refused to marry him until 
he should have proved a reformation. 
She could love and yet be strong. The 
long months and years that now followed 
carried with them an exquisite pain that 
finally rived the heart of the devoted 
girl. Her love, tears, entreaties, prayers, 
were powerless. Although the infatu- 
ated young man adored his lovely young 
betrothed, and at times abhorred his evil 
courses, oftentimes repenting bitterly and 
promising better things, he lacked the 
will to break the iron bands that were 
eating into his very flesh and dragging 
him down to certain ruin. 

Some of Ruth’s friends urged her to 
marry him, his mother even among oth- 
ers. “She could then reform him,” they 
would say. But she would reply, with a 
pitiful attempt at a smile: “If Nathan 





can not leave off drink for love of me 
before marriage, he certainly would not 
afterward.” Although she did not sum- 
marily break her engagement, she con- 
tinued to postpone the wedding. The 
impetuous young man waxed wroth at 
her delay, and finally he decided to join 
a party of old college friends in a trip to- 
Europe. While there he wrote regularly 
to his affianced, who, at the urgent re- 
quest of Nathan’s mother, had taken up. 
her abode with her while he should be 
absent. 

Every letter contained a new protesta- 
tion of sorrow for his weakness, coupled 
with a promise of reformation, which, 
without doubt, the poor young man re- 
ally intended to keep faithfully. Ruth’s 
long-deferred hopes were now raised to 
the highest point. In April of that year 
he wrote to her that he would be home 
in time to be married when the white 
lilacs were in bloom, and accordingly 
elaborate preparations began to be made: 
at the great Lossing mansion. Judge, 
then, of the bitter sorrow of the two 
fond, waiting, trusting hearts when, late 
in the following May, the son and lover 
arrived home one night in the daily mail- 
coach dead drunk! Mrs. Lossing, already 
in a decline, sickened, and soon died from 
this augmented grief and keen disap- 
pointment, and the white lilacs blossomed 
for her funeral. 

Ruth, who had always been handy with 
her needle, now left the great house, and, 
with the laudable determination to earn 
her own living, she entered into a sort of 
partnership with Miss Louisa Beckwith, 
the village tailoress, to sew with her from 
house to house where their services might 
be needed. Nathan, in the meantime, 
when sobered from his frequent incur- 
sions to the neighboring city, near the 
college where he graduated, and from 
his excesses at home, employed himself 
in improving his immense farm and giv- 
ing it the appearance of a fine, highly- 
cultivated estate. He built pretty little 


cottages for his laborers, and picturesque,. 
pavilion-shaped sheds, or cots, here and 
there for the protection of his sheep and 
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cattle, not so much for utility, as for the | was, he shouted to his companions in 


reason that the ornamental structures the bar-room: “I will 


would form pleasing features in the land- 
scape. He bought horses and carriages, 
and in various ways tried to dazzle the 
eyes of plain little Ruth, so that in the 
glamour of his riches she might be in- 
duced to quit her lowly life and become 
the mistress of his elegant home. But 
Ruth’s mind was made up. There was 
no pretense or argument that could have 
the least weight with her in the direc- 
tion of her marriage with Nathan while 
she knew that, seldom a day, never a 
week passed when he was not the worse 
for liquor. 

In those days, however deep Nathan 


might drink during the week, he would | 


generally sober off Saturdays and appear 
in the old church on Sunday clothed and 
in his right mind. He would sit in the 
family pew through the services and gaze 
at shy, quiet Ruth in the singers’ seats as 


a mortal might look at an angel ; and, in- | 


deed, the simile is not far-fetched, for 
Ruth possessed an angelic nature, and 
with Nathan’s present earthly qualities 
she was unattainable to him. 

One Saturday afternoon in July, this 
year, after his return from abroad, he 
called upon Ruth at Parson Goodriche’s, 
where she was plying her vocation as 


tailoress by making the parson a study- | 
gown. The idea of Ruth’s stitching away | 


day after day, steadily refusing to place 
herself under obligations to him by re- 
ceiving a penny from his great wealth, 
always exasperated Nathan; and on that 
day, which was oppressively sultry, it was 
more galling to him than ever. They 
had an unusually stormy time over the 
ever-recurring subject of their wedding- 


day, or rather, Nathan stormed, and Ruth | 


wept, but still remained unyielding. The 
interview over, the frantic, half-intoxi- 
cated lover rushed out of the house, and 
following a diabolical impulse, crossed 
the wide, maple-shaded street to the vil- 
lage tavern and drank himself crazy drunk 
in two hours’ time. He then began to 
rave about Ruth, and barely able to stand 
upright in the shameful condition he then 

















go out into the 
street and walk until I meet some wom- 
an, and I will ask her to marry me, even 
should she be a negro wench or an Indian 
squaw !” 

Urged on by his low associates, he 
started out of the tavern with uncertain 
steps, swaying form, blood-shot eyes, and 
disheveled hair—a sorry sight indeed. 
The angels must have looked down with 
pity on the young man, with so many 
capabilities for good, on account of a 
contemptible and degrading appetite ac- 
quired when a student—a period when 
religious teaching and a love for the 
acquisition of useful knowledge should 
have shielded him — making himself 
worse than a beast, more loathsome than 
a reptile even. 

Just as the miserable young man got 
in front of Esquire Morgan’s house he 
met Emma Harkins, a shallow, rude girl, 
with a weak, pretty pink-and-white face, 
whose chief characteristics were pert- 
ness and vanity. She was a daughter of 
one of Nathan’s hired men, and since his 
return from Europe had cultivated a 
speaking acquaintance with him. Emma 
was never at a loss to say something 
“smart” to anybody, and now she called 
out: “Pretty heavy loaded, ain’t you, 
Nate? You'd better go ag’in for a last 
glass.” 

“Thatsh so, Em,” blubbered and stam- 
mered the young inebriate. “I say, Em, 
you wouldn’t mar’y me, would you?” 
“TI would ef ye wanted me to, Nate,” 
replied the bold young woman, glibly. 
“Well, I do, Em. Let’s go right into 
the old ’Squire’s here and have the busi- 
ness done.” 

The gathering storm broke just then, 
and the couple sought shelter within the 
esquire’s house, the young woman seiz- 
ing Nathan’s arm and assisting him along 
the walk and into the door-way. When 
they came out into the beautiful sun- 
shine, after the storm had passed, they 
were husband and wife! There never 
had been known such a violent thunder- 
storm in the village. Many of the folk 
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seid that Nature even was provoked at 
the outrageous ceremony then going on 
at Esquire Morgan’s. 

The inconsiderate and unprincipled 
Justice of the Peace thought the ill- 
timed marriage a great joke, and never 
tired of repeating the part he took in 
hurrying up and performing the cere- 
mony. It was a terrible blow to Ruth, 
and she made no hypocritical attempt to 
<onceal her grief and chagrin. She was 
so true and sincere that no one thought 
of subjecting her to ridicule. “I loved 
the man,” she said. “But I loved not 
his evil ways. I tried to make him bet- 
ter. Now he is taken out of my hands.” 

She appeared at church the next day 
as usual. Her face was as white as the 
plain cambric gown she wore, and she 
took her accustomed seat in the singers’ 
gallery. But the Lossing pew was vacant 
—Nathan never occupied it again. His 
wife sometimes made a display of her 
finery by coming to church, but oftener 
‘she gave a Sunday dinner to gay friends 
from the city (wealth never lacks follow- 
ers), and God’s day was passed in visiting 
and in riotous mirth. Mrs. Nathan Loss- 
ing, #ée Emma Harkins, “made things 
fly,” it was said, at the great house. 
‘There were never in Berkshire County such 
dinners and parties and balls. She had 
a dance-hall built. She had.a troop of 
servants. She had silk and satin gowns 
by the score. In various ways she spent 
money as if there was no limit to her be- 
sotted husband’s wealth. Nathan Loss- 
ing himself went from bad to worse, 
drinking deeper and deeper. Mrs. Loss- 
ing after a while took to drinking some- 
thing stronger than wine (she had always 
been fond of cider, and could never be 
induced to give up the vulgar habit), and 
‘at other times besides at the grand din- 
ners she gave. It was not Jong before it 
was a rare thing for one to find either 
the husband or wife sober. Their “ re- 
spectable” followers fell off, of course, 
and low-lived persons in the neighbor- 
hood came to be their visiting friends and 
associates, 

Debts accumulated, and Lossing was 








slow to pay. The estate was neglected 
until there was very little income to be 
derived from it, and the railway shares 
and bank stock were gone. In the mean- 
time two children had been given to the 
unworthy couple, a boy and then a girl. 
The baby girl died soon after its birth, 
and in a few days the inebriate mother 
was laid in her grave beside it. 

Ruth, who all these years had been 
working industriously at her trade, went 
to the poor woman in her last days and 
tried to light the dark road to the grave 
with encouraging and hopeful words. 

After the death of the poor woman, 
Ruth alone prepared the body for bu- 
rial, and superintended all the household 
arrangements for the funeral. She did 
it, she afterward said to a friend, to com- 
pensate for any bitter or uncharitable 
feelings she might have harbored against 
poor Emma Harkins. ‘Ruth was a wom- 
an of great native dignity and good sense 
and there were neither heartless smiles 
nor sarcastic remarks indulged in over the 
neighborly and Christian course she took. 

Soon creditors came down upon the 
Lossing estate simultaneously, like a 
flock of vultures, and everything went 
by the board. Now Ruth again held out 
her helping hand in finding a good Chris- 
tian home for poor, neglected little Tom. 
A creditor, more compassionate than the 
rest, had relinquished to Mr. Lossing the 
acre of ground by the brook near the 
road, where stood one of the ornamental 
sheds he had caused to be built for the 
protection of the stock that fed in an ad- 
joining pasture. This framework was 
now covered with unplaned pine boards, 
and rough oak planks were laid down for 
a floor. There was one door and one 
window, both looking toward the road. 
Into this one room were moved a bed, a 
stove, with the pipe running up through 
a hole made in the roof, a table, an arm- 
chair, and a few cooking utensils. Every- 
thing else had been seized by creditors, 
and this miserable hut was now the only 
home of the brilliant college graduate, 
the once wealthy young Nathan Lossing 
now a friendless, broken-down, poverty- 
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stricken, degraded man, and old before 
his time by many years! 

Now and then he would work out as a 
common day-laborer, receiving in pay- 
ment his board and a little money, that 
he usually spent for drink. His enfeebled 
physical condition was such that he could 
barely earn enough to keep him in food 
and drink, but there were many laboring 
people in the vicinity, men who had been 
in his employ formerly, and to whom he 
had been kind and generous, who would 
never allow him to suffer. 

That little hut came to be called “ Pic- 
cadilly’s Castle.” The course of the rip- 
pling brook that ran by it was named the 
“Moat” by us children, and the single 
plank that spanned it was the “draw- 
bridge.” The little garden plot between 
the brook and the hut was quite rich, 
and it literally glowed with hardy com- 
mon flowers in their season. Many peo- 
ple wondered whether they grew spon- 
taneously. Others knew that aunt Ruth’s 
loving hands had scattered the seeds and 
put down a root here and there unbe- 
known to the unfortunate occupant. A 
woodbine had soon covered the rough 
exterior of the cabin. The ledge was ra- 
diant with many-colored morning-glories. 
“Bouncing Betts” vied with the black- 
berry bushes to see which should be the 
taller. There were scarlet poppies, bril- 
liant marigolds, and gay bachelor’s but- 
tons peeping out from the grass here and 
there, and “butter and eggs,” congress 
flowers, mallows and prince’s feathers 
bent over and looked at themselves in 
the sparkling brook. ; 

As soon as Tom was old enough to 
earn wages he paid for his father’s board 
and washing at a near neighbor’s, al- 
though the poor man insisted on sleep- 
ing and passing nearly all his time in his 
old quarters. Somebody, no one knew 
who, saw that he was comfortably clothed. 
Gradually he resumed his former habit of 
abstaining from drink Sundays and going 
to church. He now occupied one of the 
parish seats, and, as of old, looked at 
aunt Ruth, who still kept her seat in the 
singers’ gallery, and whose voice the 





young people—every one of whom dearly 
loved her—said grew sweeter year by year. 

Mr. Lossing’s linen was fine and soft 
and white, and made with high collars 
and ruffled fronts as in his younger days. 
People queried at this, and when he was. 
approached upon the matter he would 
reply gravely, that his stock of shirts re- 
minded him of the widow’s cruse, inas- 
much as they never gave out. His stock- 
ings, too, were always fine and warm and 
whole. . 

He met aunt: Ruth occasionally. If 
intoxicated, he sedulously avoided her; 
but if he met her when sober, he gladly 
accepted the kind yet earnest words of 
expostulation she always gave to him as 
if they carried a hidden blessing. One 
day, with averted face and faltering 
tongue, he asked her would she marry 
him as poor as he now was, if he should 
try and amend his evil way. She replied 
honestly : “I never break my word, Na- 
than. My engagement holds good. When 
Iam convinced that you have repented 
and reformed, I will marry you.” She 
had had many offers of marriage since her 
lover’s disgraceful union with Emma 
Harkins, but she would always say that 
a betrothal was as binding morally as a 
marriage vow, amd that she was still 
bound. 

Aunt Ruth became to be as much of 
an institution of the village as the minis- 
ter, or the doctor, or the town clock, 
Ever ready with kind and encourag- 
ing words to all, cheerful and self-con- 
tained, nothing went on exactly right 
without her helpful presence. She dressed 
all the brides, named many of the babies, 
closed all the coffin-lids, and comforted 
the mourners. Was there joy or sorrow 
in a household, aunt Ruth was sent for. 
The doors all flew open at her approach, 
and she had homes by the score. Every 
moment of her time was utilized. There 
was always a bit of sewing in her work- 
bag for odd moments and a man’s sock 
to catch up in the twilight. The “cross” 
she bore only made her dearer, sweeter,. 
lovelier year by year. 


As Nathan Lossing grew ‘older and 
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Tess able to work, he was from necessity 
oftener sober, and in warm, pleasant 
weather would sit in the door-way of his 
cabin that overlooked his old estate and 
read the newspapers which he borrowed 
here and there and which his son sent to 
him. He sold the products of his little 
homestead for drink when he could, but 
berries, apples, and nuts were so plenty 
in the little village he seldotn found a 
customer. And so he lived on until his 
hair was white. 

One day, in early spring, the little brook 
was swollen to a foaming torrent by the 
melting ice that rushed down from the 
hills beyond. One of the children in the 
neighborhood, a little thing who was fond 
of the poor old man, tried to cross the 
icy, slippery plank placed over the brook 
and in the pathway leading to the cabin. 
The child had run away from home to 
carry a warm cake to his aged friend. 
From his window Mr. Lossing saw the 
little fellow fall into the water. It took 
but a moment for him to rescue the child 
and take him home, but he was thor- 
oughly drenched, and a fever was the re- 
sult. Then aunt Ruth took her place by 
his bedside. He rallied from the dis- 
temper, there was an interval of conva- 
lescence, then came a lingering relapse, 
and he died with no one near him but 
his early love. 

Nobody knew what had passed between 
them, but people who saw aunt Ruth the 
morning after his death said her face 
wore a sweeter expression and bore a 
more saintly look than ever. “God 
knows,” she said, “ poor Nathan’s mind 
was not strong enough to overcome the 
weakness of the flesh. Through his 
whole life he was either in a state of 
transgression or repentance. Both mind 
and body were from God—He knows.” 
She brought a fine ruffled shirt for them 
to put on him before he was placed in 
his coffin—“ one of the very same which 
were to have been his wedding shirts,” 
she said. “I had them ready for him 
when he came home after his graduation 
from college.” Then the villagers knew 
that those shirts had been patterns for 





the ones Nathan had worn since his wife 
died. All his stockings, also, had been 
knit by aunt Ruth’s busy fingers, and all 
his clothing had come from her still lov- 
ing hands. 

Wonderfully true, loyal, self-sacrificing 
soul! One of God’s dear ones for whom 
resplendent crowns are in waiting! Tom, 
now a prosperous, Christian man, with a 
lovely family, came to the funeral, and 
aunt Ruth, in widow’s weeds and cap, 
appeared with him as first mourner. “I 
have the right,” said she to some of the 
neighbors who at first had looked at her 
in a questioning way. After the short 
prayer the village pastor told how, dur- 
ing the last days of the deceased man’s 
life, the course of the fever having freed 
his system from the more immediate ef- 
fects of alcohol, his mind as clear seem- 
ingly as in his early days, he had ex- 
pressed deep and sincere repentance for 
his evil ways in frequent and importuning 
prayer and in his conversation, and at 
last indulged in a trembling hope in the 
efficacy of the Saviour’s atoning blood. 
“And,” said the pastor, “almost at the 
last hour I married the twain so long be- 
trothed, so long parted by strong drink 
and principle.” As aunt Ruth took her 
last look at the face of the departed, she 
exclaimed reverently : “ He has entered 
upon a new life now; his appetite can 
not go with him ¢here.” 

Ten more years of life, bearing his 
name, doing each day the work that 
came nearest her hand, and they laid 
her down beside him. Their names are 
chiseled side by side upon the marble 
shaft which Tom erected to mark their 
resting-place. And some one, we never 
knew who, placed a small Greek cross of 
Aberdeen granite at the foot of the loyal 
woman’s grave, with a basin in the top 
for flowers. Upon the center is engraved : 

“SAINT RUTH. 
“At last her cross is crowned with flowers. 
MRS. ANNIE A, PRESTON. 





> 
RELIGION : storms may rage round its 
base; but eternal sunshine crowns its 
summit. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN THE TREATMENT OF INSANITY. 


+ State of New Jersey possesses the 
largest and most completely equipped 
Asylum for the insane in the United 
States. It is situated in a beautiful re- 
gion a few miles north of Morristown, 
and being not only vast in dimensions, 
but also elegant in design, it is a very 
important feature of public attention. 
Dr. Horace A. Buttolph, the Superin- 
tendent, was for many years in charge 
of the State Asylum at Trenton, N. J., 
and on the completion of the new insti- 
tution at Morristown, was transferred 
to it, the State officers deeming him the 
most competent person to whom so im- 
portant a trust could be accorded. It is 
but fair to state that the plan and arrange- 
ments of the buildings inside and outside 
owe their admirable completeness in a 
great measure to Dr. Buttolph’s intelli- 
gence and long experience in Asylum 
management. Before us lies the very 
neat “Fourth Annual Report” of the 
managers and officers of the Asylum, 
which we have lately received. In turn- 
ing over its pages our eye lighted upon 
this paragraph in the introductory state- 
ment of the managers : 

“ The remarks of the superintendent on 
the subject of the ‘Physiology of the 
Brain,’ and the practical lessons therefrom 
drawn as they are by Dr. Buttolph, who 
has made the study and treatment of in- 
sanity the work of his life, deserve the 
most careful consideration of all who are 


interested in the care and cure of the in- 
sane.” 

With some curiosity we turned then 
to the superintendent’s detailed report 
and found the “remarks,” to which al- 
lusion is made hy the distinguished 
gentlemen who constitute the board of 
managers, to cover five pages, and to be 
an emphatic recognition of the princi- 
ples advocated by this magazine. 

We have taken the liberty to make 
the following extract, as the testimony 
of a physician who has devoted himself 
to the study and treatment of mental de- 
rangements for more than thirty years, 
and whose career in his specialty is un- 
rivaled for success, possesses the high- 
est value from a scientific point of 
view.—Eb. P. J. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE BRAIN. 

“ Strange as it may seem, yet it is no 
more strange than true, that correct 
knowledge of the physiology of the brain, 
or knowledge derived from systematic 
observation of its healthy functional ac- 
tion, is, at best, and inthe minds of a few 
persons only, in its infancy; while with a 
still larger number, including many teach- 
ers of anatomy, physiology, and mental 
philosophy, a correct and proper idea of its 
use, as connected with the manifestation 
of the mental faculties, has not been ad- 
mitted as a practical and important truth. 

“The reason for the seemingly incred- 
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ible delay in ascertaining and acknowledg- 
ing the true physiology or healthy 
function of the brain has arisen, appar- 
ently, from two sources or causes: first, 
that in this, as in many other bodily or- 
gans, its function or physiological use is 
not revealed by the minute anatomy of 
the tissues and parts of which it is com- 
posed; and, second, because the large 
proportion of eminent men in the de- 
partments of physiology and mental 
science and who have influenced the be- 
lief and modes of thinking of the past 
and present generations, have, through 
the influence of prejudice against the only 
correct method of obtaining information 
of its functions during life, denied or ig- 
nored the results, which comparatively 
few others, but equally eminent observers, 
have reached. 

“Starting, then, with the assumption 
or statement which few will deny or ques- 
tion, that a full and correct knowledge 
of the physiology of the brain can not be 
ascertained from the anatomy of its mi- 
nute structure, by vivisection, or muti- 
lation during life, nor even by pathologi- 
cal inquiries after death, the question 
recurs, as to Aow a knowledge of the uses 
or functions of the different parts of the 
brain is to be obtained. The view taken 
by the writer (though not in any sense 
original with him) is, that the office of the 
brain is two-fold : first, that it is the center 
of sensation and nervous energy to all 
parts of the body, and as such, is stimulated 
and acted upon by whatever is passing in 
or through it; and second, that it is the 
seat of thought and feeling. 

“ A knowledge of the former, or its con- 
nection with the body as the grand center 
of sensation and energy, can be inferred 
and established by its anatomical connec- 
tions with the body and its parts, and by 
the observation of symptoms in disease, 
acute and chronic. 

“A knowledge of the latter use of the 
brain, or as the seat of thought and feel- 
ing, it is claimed, can only be obtained 
by the method adopted by Gall, the em- 
inent German physiologist. This system, 
«developed by many years of the most care- 





ful observations and comparison, teaches 
that the office of the periphery or surface 
of the brain, to an unknown depth, is to 
develop and manifest the mental faculties, 
both of thought and feeling, and that the 
faculties are strong and active in propor- 
tion to the size and quality of the parts 
of the brain substance as influenced by 
health, and the temperament of the in- 
dividual. 

“A more extended and definite state- 
ment of the doctrine of Gall, or Phre- 
nology, is: 

“«1, That the mind is endowed with a 
plurality of innate faculties. 

“*2, Each of these faculties manifests 
itself through the medium of a particular 
organ. 

“«3, The organs of the mental faculties 
have their seat in the brain—the brain 
being a congeries of these organs. 

“*4, The power of manifesting each 
faculty bears a constant and uniform re- 
lation, other things being equal, to the 
size of the organ of each faculty. 

“«s5, The outer surface of the skull and 
head corresponds so nearly with the form 
of the brain that the seat and relative 
size of the several cerebral organs can be 
ascertained from an examination of its 
outer surface.’ 

“ The facts and inferences of this system 
as stated, being true, in regard to the 
physiology of the brain, the great im- 
portance of the discovery will be appre- 
ciated, as it furnishes the basis of a 
clear, full, and intelligible system of men- 
tal science or philosophy. 

“ By its aid we see most clearly that the 
disordered states of the mental faculties 
are only symptoms of disease of the or- 
gans or parts of the brain with which they 
are associated. While we judge of the 
nature or character of the disease, not 
only by the mental symptoms, but also 
by such physical symptoms as indicate 
the condition of the system in general, 
and of each of the bodily organs in par- 
ticular, that may be in a state of suffer- 
ing. 

“ Here, then, is a rational and practi- 
cal basis for the medical, mental and 
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moral treatment of each and every case 
of insanity that may occur. 

“In this connection, I may add, that 
under this view of the anatomy and phys- 
iology, all the light gained in regard to 
the results of disease of the brain in cases 
of insanity, and shown by pathological 
or post mortem inquiries, can be as fully 
improved or utilized as by any other view 
of the physiology of that organ. 

“It should be remembered, however, 
in the same connection, that the light 
obtained by pathological inquiries, or 
the results of disease of the brain tis- 
sues, come to the knowledge of the phy- 
sician in any given case after his patient 
is dead, and can not, therefore, be utilized 
in histreatment. It is claimed, however, 
that by the aid of microscopic examina- 
tions of many diseased brains that valu- 
able pathological results will be accumu- 
lated, which is undoubtedly true, at least, 
as a demonstration of the existence of 
morbid results in all cases of death from 





disease of the brain with which insanity 
has been associated, though this fact has 
for a long time remained unquestioned. 
Is it not possible and very probable, 
however, that the Jractical or therapeutic 
value of the knowledge of such morbid 
conditions of the brain, after insanity has 
run its course, is of minor importance 
compared with the knowledge of the lo- 
cation of the disease as derived from the 
mental symptoms in the early stages, and 
the nature or kind of morbid action pre- 
vailing in the brain at its commencement 
and during its progress toward recovery,. 
or tothe death of the subject? It may be 
said, also, that while the morbid action 
of the brain may be precisely similar in 
the beginning of two cases, the results, in 
the changed condition of the two brains,. 
may differ widely, according to the stage 
of the disease when death occurs; the 
latter, or period of death, being infiu- 
enced by causes or complications differ- 
ing in one case from the other.” 
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MILTON ON 


“*T YIELD it just,’”’ said Adam, “ and submit. 
But is there yet no other way, besides 
These painful passages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural dust ?” 


“ There is,” said Michael, ‘‘if thou well observe 

The rule of Not too much, by Temperance 
taught, 

In what thou eat’st and drink’st ; sceking from 
thence 





HYGIENE: 


Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight, 

Till many years over thy head return : 

So may’st thou five ; till, like ripe fruit, thou. 
drop 

Into thy mother’s lap ; or be with ease 

Gathered, not harshly plucked ; for death ma- 
ture : 

This is Old Age.” 

Paradise Lost, Book I. 
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A FEW HINTS FOR 


| be seems appropriate in the beginning 
of the genial summer weather to des- 
cant upon the healthfulness of plenty of 
sunshine and fresh air. Our commonest 
blessings are those we least appreciate, 
and of none is this more true than of the 
above-named. Air is poorly appreciated, 
and the benefits of sun-light still less so. 
In the country, where the air is laden 
with ozone, people suffer less who are not 
properly careful about the free ventila- 
tion of their houses. But in the city, 





SUMMER HEALTH. 


where the air at least lacks the vitality 
that is given out by the vegetation of 
forest and field, and from the earth turned 
up by the plow, the absolute necessity of 
getting as much fresh air as possible can 
not be too strongly insisted upon. It is 
not enough that living-rooms should be 
“aired” once a day. It is not enough 
that sleeping-rooms should have a win- 
dow “raised at the bottom and let down 
at the top an inch or two,” according to- 
directions frequently seen. There should 
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always be a current of fresh air through 
the house, so arranged in sitting-rooms 
that occupants need not be in a draught. 
Sleeping-rooms should have the windows 
wide open during the day, and have a 
current of fresh air passing through them 
all night. Sitting-rooms, and sleeping- 
apartments in common use, should, if 
possible, be where at some time in the 
day—if attainable, in the morning—the 
sun-light can have free access to them. 
Beds should be wheeled out to where the 
sun can shine upon them, and bed-clothes 
be placed in the open window and turned 
over and over in the life-giving rays. The 
occupant of a room thus treated will be 
far more likely to be of a “ breezy, sun- 
shiny temper” than one whose room is 
on the north side of the house, and whose 
bed-clothes never see the sun except on 
wash-day. In this connection we have a 
word to say which will commend itself, 
doubtless, more to the hygienist than the 
so-called “model housekeeper.” It is, 
that bed-clothes and night garments—as 
well as all clothing worn next the skin— 
would be far better for never being ironed. 
Let any one inhale the perfume of newly- 
washed clothes just brought in from the 
magnetism of the sun and air. How fresh 
and sweet they are. Iron these clothes 
beautifully, so that not a crease or wrinkle 
may appear; hang them in the hot kitch- 
en, where fumes of cooking fill the air; 
fold them precisely, as if by a carpenter's 
square, and how nicely they look. But 
submit them to the test to which you put 
them before they were damped down to 





soak, and ironed them and “aired” them, 
you will find the ozony smell that per- 
vaded them all gone, burned out, and in 
its place there will be upon them a flat, 
dead smell. It is an instance of the 
sometimes difference between being and 
seeming. 

A friend of mine, who is a practical be- 
liever in physical religion, and a contrib- 
utor to these pages, lives on high ground 
on the boundary line between Brooklyn 
and the open country. At the top of her 
house is a cupola or observatory, four 
feet by about seven in area, and surround- 
ed of course by glass windows, In this lit- 
tle room she has a chair and settee placed. 
The windows are always open in fair 
weather for the purpose of ventilating the 
lower part of the house. Does my friend 
desire to finish some literary undertak- 
ing, and find herself unable to get in the 
mood in her study, she puts on a straw 
hat, leaves her desk, takes her work to 
the sky-parlor, and closing the windows, 
all but enough to keep the air pure, sits 
in the sun-light until its genial rays mag- 
netize and inspire her for her task. Let 
any one who is a little below tone, just 
on the verge of melancholy, ready to take 
somber views of life, betake themselves 
into a room like this. Let them sit in a 
loose, thin wrapper with bare shoulders 
and feet in the sun for a couple of hours, 
reading some pleasant book that requires 
little exercise of the intellect, and I will 
engage that incipient hypochondriasis 
will disappear like any other miasm be- 
fore the searching influences of old Sol. 

H. M’L, S. 





A LEAF FROM MEDIAVAL MEDICINE. 


ROM an address which is published 
in the Medical Eclectic, on the prog- 
ress of medicine, we copy an interesting 
allusion to the views of “learned ” physi- 
cians regarding an epidemic disease and its 
origin, five hundred years ago, as follows : 

“ At different periods, as you know, a 
disease visited Asia and Europe, which, 
for want of a better or more scientific 





name, was called ‘the plague’ or ‘black 
death.’ In the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries its effects were ter- 
rific throughout the Old World, in some 
States slaying nine-tenths of the inhabit- 
ants. Now, I will not stop to say a word 
in regard to the nature of this disease, but 
quote some of this ancient, scientific lore, 
to show you how ¢éntelligently and scien- 
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tifically those ancients must have treated 
this malady. 

“The medical faculty of Paris—the most 
celebrated of the fourteenth century— 
were commissioned to deliver their opin- 
ion on the causes of the ‘black death,’ 
and to furnish appropriate instruction. 
The following is an abbreviated copy of 
their declaration : 


*** We, the members of the College of Physi- 
cians of Paris, have, after mature considera- 
tion and consultation on the present mortality, 
collected the advice of our old masters in the 
art, and intend to make known the cause of 
this pestilence more clearly than could be 
done according to the rules and principles of 
astrology and natural science ; we, therefore, 
declare as follows: 

‘**It is known that in India and the vicinity 
of the great sea the constellations which com- 
bated the rays of the sun and the warmth of 
the heavenly fire exerted their power especially 
against the sea, and struggled violently with 

‘its waters; hence, vapors originated which 
enveloped the sun, and converted his light 

,into darkness. These vapors alternately rose 
and fell for twenty-eight days ; but at last the 
sun and fire acted so powerfully upon the sea, 

"that they attracted a great portion of it to 
themselves, and the waters of the ocean arose 
in the form of vapor ; thereby the waters were 
in some parts so corrupted that the fish which 
they contained died. 

‘** These corrupted waters, however, the 
heat of the sun could not consume ; neither 
could other wholesome water, hail, snow, or 
dew originate therefrom. On the contrary, 
this vapor spread itself through the air in 
many places on the earth, and enveloped 
them in fog. Such was the case all over 
Arabia, in part of India, in Crete, in the 
plains and valleys of Macedonia and Sicily. 
Should the same thing occur in Sardinia, not 
a man will be left alive; and the like will 
continue so long as the sun remains-in the 
sign of Leo, on all the islands and adjoining 
countries to which this corrupt sea-wind ex- 
ends, or has already extended from India. 

‘**If the inhabitants of those pats do not 
employ and adhere to the following or similar 
means and precepts, we announce to them 
inevitable death, except the grace of Christ 
preserve their lives. 


*** We are of the opinion that the constella- | 





tions, with the aid of nature, strive, by virtue 
of their divine might, to protect and heal the 
human race ; and to this end, in union with 
the rays of the sun, acting through the power 
of fire, endeavor to break through the mist. 
Accordingly, within the next ten days, and 
until the 17th of the ensuing month of July, 
this mist will be converted into a stinking, 
deleterious rain, whereby the air will be much 
purified. Now, as soon as this rain shall an- 
nounce itself by thunder or hail, every one of 
you should protect himself from the air, as 
well before as after the rain, kindle a large 
fire of vinewood, green laurel or other green 
wood ; wormwood and chamomile should also 
be burnt in great quantities in the market. 
places, in other densely-inhabited localities, 
and in the houses. 

“** Until the earth is again comparatively 
dry, and for three days afterward, no one 
ought to go abroad in the fields. During this 
time the diet should.be simple, and people 
should be cautious in avoiding exposure in 
the cool of the evening, at night, and in the 
morning. 

‘** Poultry and water-fowl, young pork, old 
beef, and fat meat, in general, ‘should not be 
eaten. Broth should be taken, seasoned with 
ground pepper, ginger, and cloves. Sleep in 
the day-time is detrimental.’ . .. . 

‘**At breakfast one should drink little ; 
dried or fresh fruits, with wine, are not inju- 
rious, but highly so without it. Beet-root and 
other vegetables, whether eaten pickled or 
fresh, are hurtful; on the contrary, spicy 
pot herbs, as sage or rosemary, are whole- 
some. Cold, moist, watery food, is, in gen- 
eral, prejudicial. Only small river fish should 
be used. Too much exercise is hurtful. The 
body should be kept warmer than usual. 
Rain-water must not be employed in cook- 
ing. 

‘**Tf it rain, a little fine treacle should be 
taken after dinner. Fat people should not sit 
in the sunshine. Good, clear wine should be 
selected and drank often, but in small quanti- 
ties by day. Olive oil, as an article of food, is 
fatal. Equally injurious are fasting and ab- 
stemiousness, anxiety of mind, anger, and 
immoderate drinking. Enemas are advised. 
Bathing is injurious. 

‘** Every one should observe these rules, 
especially those who reside on the coast, or 
upon an island into which the noxious wind 
has penetrated.’” 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE 


The Moon’s Craters, Cones, and 
Furrows—A NEw THEORY.—The moon be- 
ing near the earth, makes it a convenient as 
well as an interesting subject for study. For 
this reason more is known of it than of any 
other heavenly body. It is painful to be 
forced to different conclusions in philosophy 
as to observed facts, from what the observers 
of those facts have come to, and specially so 
when the observers were men prominent in 
their profession and well agreed among them- 
selves; and to express such differences of 
conclusion seems like a rash disregard of the 
opinions of those who should be acknowledged 
authority—yet it is best to be true to our own 
convictions in science as well as in morals— 
therefore I venture to give the following 
views : 

All observers claim that the surface of the 
moon is rough and broken ; that nearly every- 
where are cavities or circular basins of vary- 
ing size and depth with cone-shaped mounds 
in the center of nearly all of them ; that there 
is an elevated ridge or margin around each 
basin, and also that from some of them extend 
outward ray-shaped streams or roads, which 
proceed in straight lines whatever distance 
they may go, and this without regard to any 
obstacle that might be in their course. If 
there be a change in direction at all it is only 
to proceed on their way in a straight line 
thereafter. 

These are the observed facts, and the com- 
mon explanation of the cavities and their sur- 
roundings is this: That the moon was once in 
a liquid state and very hot ; that it cooled un- 
til a crust was formed on the outside, and then 
the heat from within was constantly breaking 
through the crust in volcanoes, producing 
these circular cavities, which are claimed to 
be craters of extinct volcanoes. 

I am unable to reconcile the observed facts 
with the explanation offered, and am com- 
pelled to accept in its place the following : 

That the moon as a mass has never been 
in a liquid state ; never been hotter than it is 
to-day; never has cooled off; no crust has 
ever formed; no melted interior has broken 
through in volcanoes, forming craters. In- 
stead, the moon was produced by the union 
of meteors, and it is still growing by the ad- 
dition of meteors to its mass. Each circular 
cavity, with its rim and central cone, is the 
foot-print of a meteor. The cone in the cra- 
ter is the body of the meteor that was not 
scattered by the contact. 

This being our theory, what are the peculiar 
facts supporting it? An almost entire want 
of likeness between the moon’s circular cavi- 
ties and the earth’s craters, forces the conclu- 
sion that they are unlike both in character 
and origin. The difference in size of opening 
of the moon cavities and earth craters is most 
remarkable. While Tycho is fifty-four and 
Copernicus is fifty-six miles across, Etna and 
Vesuvius have craters a few’ hundred feet in 
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diameter—a difference sufficiently startling to 
suggest the inquiry as to whether they are of 
similar origin. The mass of matter ejected 
from earth craters with small openings is 
enormous—in fact, sufficient to make a large, 
high mountain, with broad base and easy, 
sloping sides; while a light, thin rim sur- 
rounds: the moon cavities, only massive 
enough to fill the cavities were it placed back 
in them. If the moon cavities and earth cra- 
ters are of the same origin and designed to 
serve the same purpose, there is no proportion 
between the work done by them—the moon 
craters have opened their mouths and stopped 
immediately thereafter, while the small- 
mouthed craters of earth have kept up a fiery 
spitting until a high mountain was produced. 

Again, the central cone found in the moon 
cavities, compares with nothing found on the 
earth. If we call the cavities craters, we can 
not explain the cones. If we regard the cav- 
ities as the product of meteor contact, then 
we would say the cones were what was left 
of the meteor after contact with the moon, 
and there is no mystery. According to the 
volcanic theory of the origin of the moon 
cavities, the ‘‘rills,” ‘‘ clefts,” or ‘‘ furrows,” 
extending from the so-called craters, are ad- 
mitted by all astronomers to be inexplicable. 

The most notable thing observable on the 
moon is Tycho, which is a cavity or depres- 
sion in the moon’s surface, three miles deep 
and fifty-four miles across, with a central cone 
one mile high. Radiating in straight lines 
from Tycho, in every direction are streams 
of broken matter which extend seven or eight 
hu dred miles ‘each way, strewing one-fourth 
of the moon’s surface with the fragments of 
the meteor and the matter displaced by the 
contact. The body that caused Tycho, the 
remains of which forms its cone in the center, 
must have been forty miles in diameter. 

The most curious appearance, and at the 
same time confirmatory of the meteoric the- 
ory, is that of the streams of broken matter 
which proceed from the cavities. They seem 
to pass through mountains, as by a tunnel, 
and re-appear upon the other side, which, of 
course, does not occur, but what does happen 
is this: the matter of which the stream is 
composed is thrown with so much force that 
part of it falls upon the farther side of the 
mountain, causing a break in the stream 
where it crosses, and making it appear as 
though it has passed through a tunnel. 

P. T. GRIFFITH. 


Improved Gaslight. — An intensi- 
fied gaslight, by some called the ‘‘albo-car- 
bon light,” which is one of the outcomes of 
the electric light excitement, is attracting 
considerable attention in England at present. 
Its special advantages are that it economizes 
the consumption and improves the quality of 
the gas, and involves no change in mains, 





meters, or piping, or the general apparatus 
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of gas service. It is also claimed by the pa- 
tentees that albo-carbon causes no obstruc- 
tion and leaves no residuum; and that the 
evaporation of the substance under heat is 
so thorough, that vessels in which it is used 
may be replenished without any fear of ac- 
cumulating deposits. A variety of interesting 
photometric tests were recently applied to 
this light at an exhibition in London; and 
one of the most pleasing effects produced 
was that of its hue, which was cheerful and 
sunny as well as intensely brilliant: and the 
shadows cast by objects within its range 
were of a subdued tone quite different from 
the intense darkness that contrasts so un- 
pleasingly with the moonlight brightness of 
the electric light, which requires at present 
for its production elaborated machinery not 
needed in connection with albo-carbon. This 
substance used as an adjunct to gaslight, im- 
parts to the latter a warm, sustained, and 
steady light, that does not, in spite of its 
strength, fatigue or discommode the eye. 
As employed as an auxiliary to common gas, 
the improved light consists of some proper- 
ties of pure white carbon in the solid form of 
small cylinders, having much the appearance 
of sticks of pure white candy. The apparatus 
required to adapt the feeder and enricher to 
an ordinary gas-burner is so simple, that it 
demands a management no more skillful than 
that needed to fill and trim a common table 
lamp. 


Management of Impatient 
Horses.—Here is a suggestion of value to 
our horse-loving readers from the Congrega- 
tionalist. The writer says: 

‘In the spring of 1876, I purchased a 
horse which had this fault to an unusual de- 

ee. So impatient was he that just so soon 
as he felt the motion of a person attempting 
to get into the carriage, he would start, and 
if not allowed to go, he would rear, or back 
so violently as, in several instances, to break 
something about the carriage. After trying 
various methods to cure him, I adopted the 
following plan when there were others beside 
myself to get in: 

‘* Springing into the carriage, I would take 
the reins, and when he started, I would drive 
him round in as small a circle as possible 
without cramping the carriage, and bring him 
to the same place again. I would then talk 
to him soothingly, and if he would not stand 
quietly for all to get in, I would take another 
turn and try again, sometimes going through 
this operation three or four times before all 
would get in. He soon got tired of this, and 
in a short time was so completely cured that 
he would stand quietly for all my family of 
six to getin. I think whipping would have 
made him worse.” 


A Strange Asiatic Race.—A corre- 
spondent of the London Gilode writes: ‘‘ That 
an officer, Surgeon-Major Bellew, has been 
examining a few men from the cantons on the 
south-west of Dardistan, peopled by a race, 
who in one respect are most interesting, for 





their country has never yet been visited by a 
civilized traveler. In appearance and lan- 
guage they closely resemble the Dards, but, 
unlike them, have not embraced the creed of 
their Mohammedan neighbors. The tongues 
spoken in all these hills are, for the most 
part, Aryan; not descended from Sanskrit, 
indeed of earlier origin than that classical 
language. On the northern slope of the 
mountains Parsee words prevail ; in the south- 
ern cantons some of the words resemble 
Greek, some Latin, some those of modern 
Europe. They make (and freely consume) 
grape wine, something like a crude Burgundy. 
Those who are not Mussulmans believe in 
one God, but employ the intercession of 
minor powers, represented by images. They 
also occasionally canonize great men whom 
they have lost by death. They are usually 
monogamous, Opposed to divorce, and strict 
defenders of the chastity of their unmarried 
girls. These latter have blue, gray, or hazel 
eyes; black hair is the exception among 
them, and, when young, they are of such re- 
markable comeliness as to be in great de- 
mand in the slave markets of the adjacent 
countries.” 


Wicks of Coal-O0il Lamps.—The 
wicks of kerosene lamps should be changed 
frequently, or, if not too short, washed in 
strong, hot soapsuds, with some ammonia in 
the rinsing water. We think that the trouble 
with poor light from kerosene lamps arises 
from the wicks being full of the sediment or 
refuse matter which comes from the oil, and 
that impedes the free passage of the kero- 
sene through the wicks. 


Level Culture.—At the beginning of 
farm life, in order to arn the most improved 
methods, I employed a first-class farmer and 
gardener,fresh from England. He persisted in 
a mode of cultivation precisely the reverse of 
what I had been used to seeing—allowing the 
mangels and sugar beets, the corn, potatoes, 
pease, beans, cucumbers, melons, tomatoes, 
cabbage, etc., to go without any hilling up. 
The mangels and sugar beets stood high 
above the ground, the bulbous parts exposed 
to the sun, many of the mangels falling over 
and growing crooked. The part of the cu- 
cumbers above ground, which I insisted was 
rather a root than stem, should be surrounded 
by earth, was left entirely exposed to the 
sun. I thought the sun would parch the roots 
and they would break or be injured when the 
stem should fall from the upright to a hori- 
zontal position. 

The Englishman would have his way, but 
agreed I should treat some of each sort of 
plants in my own way. So a few of all sorts 
were hilled up, and fully as well worked in 
other respects as his, during the season. For 
a few weeks mine grew as well as his, and 
the cucumbers, pease, etc., bloomed as early. 
After one gathering of cucumbers, peas, etc., 
and the dry season set in, mine perished, 
while his continued to bloom and bear and 
so of the melons. My potatoes made about 
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half a crop of small tubers, dug from dry 
hills ; his yielded bounteously of large ones, 
dug from moist earth, at the same time in 
field. So with the mangels, sugar beets, etc. 
The hilled pease, beans, etc., fired early in the 
season, and succumbed to the drought. With- 
out this experience, if one had said that hill- 
ing up growing plants would kill them, I 
should have joined in the response of a mil- 
lion of farmers, denouncing it as false and 
contrary to experience because they did not 
perish on the day they were hilled up. Ever 
since I have avoided hilling and ridging about 
growing plants, and cultivated the soil as lev- 
elly as possible.—American Farmer. 


Division of Hours and Minutes. 
—Why is one hour divided into sixty min- 
utes, and each minute again into sixty sec- 
onds? This question is often asked by intel- 
ligent children ; and the answer is this: We 
have sixty divisions on the dials of our clocks 
and watches, because the old Greek astron- 
omer, Hipparchus, who lived in the second 
century before Christ, accepted the Babylo- 
nian system of reckoning time, that system 
being sexigesimal. The Babylonians were ac- 
quainted with the decimal system; but for 
common and practical purposes, they counted 
by sossi and sari ; the sossos, representing six- 
ty, and the savos, sixty times sixty, is thirty- 
six hundred. From Hipparchus, that mode 
of reckoning found its way into the works of 
Ptolemy, about 150 A.D., and hence was car- 
tied down'the stream of science and civili- 
zation, and found the way to the dial-plates 
of our clocks and watches. 


A New Nebula and a Lost Plan- 
ET.— Dr. Temple, of the Observatory of Ar- 
cetri, Florence, announces his discovery, on 
March 14th, of a new nebula, whick he at 
first mistook for a faint comet. Its position 
for 1879 is R. A., 1th. 18m. 5s., N. P. D., 
86° 1'-4'. Dr. Temple describes it as a double 
nebula with two small, but distinct nuclei 
from 15” to 20” apart, and he adds that neb- 
ula Herschel II. 32, which is in the vicinity, 
is much smaller and fainter than the one just 
discovered. It occasionally happens that ce- 
lestial bodies are lost as well as found. This 
has occurred several times in the case of the 
small planets between Mars and Jupiter, 
which now number nearly two hundred. 
There is one of these, however, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Proctor, astronomers would 
regret to lose. This is the planet Hilda, 
which travels in a much wider orbit than any 
of the others, and can give more exact infor- 
mation respecting the mass of Jupiter than 
any other member of the solar system, com- 
ing much more fully at certain times under 
his influence. Unfortunately, Hilda has been 
searched for in vain at its first return to op- 
position, and astronomers begin to fear that 
the planet is, for the time being, lost. 


The Absorbing Power of Earth. 
—Without a practical test of its strength one 





can hardly appreciate the absorbing power of 
dry earth, or the leeching effect of some 
kinds of soils. A writer says: ‘‘We once 
deepened a manure pit that had a blue clay 
bottom. This pit had been used for years, and 
there was never less than a foot of water in 
it. After emptying we commenced to deepen 
it, expecting to find a rich black earth for a 
foot or two, but to our astonishment, the clay 
two inches below the bottom was not soiled, 
but looked as pure and blue as it did two feet 
deeper. 

But all kinds of soils are not as impen- 
etrable to liquids as blue clay. By actual 
experience we have found that dust an inch 
thick over a dead animal will prevent the es- 
cape of bad smells. In hen-houses the effect 
is magical, preventing not only bad odors, 
but vermin as well. Even for old running 
sores and ulcerated wounds when chemical 
disinfectants could not be had, dry earth or 
dust has proved highly beneficial. The fact 
seems to be that neither the liquids nor gases 
of decaying matter can pass through two 
inches of earth without losing the greater 
part of what constitutes its peculiar charac- 
teristics, that is, its offensive or valuable 
portion, as the case may be. Properly used 
in the stables, cesspools, sink-drains, etc., 
dry earth will save a vast amount of valuable 
fertilizing matter, and prevent expensive and 
life-destroying disease.” 


Agriculture and the Profes- 
SIONS.—A prominent physician of Botecourt 
Springs, Va., in a communication to The 
Farmer, recently threw out the following, 
which is commended to the consideration of 
young men on the farm who are thinking of 
entering one of the professions: 


‘Tam going to quit practice and devote 
my whole time to farming. With my micro- 
scopes and laboratory I can benefit humanity 
more than by practicing my profession. There 
is too much disposition on the part of our 
young men to dodge farm-work by studying 
a profession. The same amount of labor and 
close application to farming that it takes to 
make a successful physician, would make 
them the most prominent farmers in their 
respective neighborhoods. The professions 
are crowded, and a large majority of our 
professional men are not making a good 
living. I think if a number of professional 
men in each county, who are thoroughly 
established and making money, would go 
into agriculture with their own hands, it 
would do more to elevate farming in the eyes 
of our young men than years of toiling with 
the pen. When farming becomes a science, 
as it will, I hope, in the near future, it will 
be an honor to be called a scientific farmer. 
If the facts we now have with regard to plant 
growth and character of different soils, and 
the relations they bear toward each other, 
were arranged and classified, we would have 
a foundation to build upon. J. B. B.” 
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NOTES ON GREAT MEN OF ANTIQUITY. 


— before us are twenty-five or 

more small medallion portraits of 
eminent men who made ancient Greece 
and Rome illustrious. These portraits 
are represented as faithful transcripts of 
the features of the men as they appear in 
the ancient busts and statues preserved 
in the galleries of Europe. They afford 
a field for entertaining study and compar- 
ison, and in examining their contours of 
head and face, we may gather trustworthy 
impressions concerning the characters of 
the men represented. 

DEMOCRITUS, the philosopher, one of 
these, shows a head whose outline closely 
approximates the circle. The reflective 
region of the intellect is prominent— 
Comparison being particularly large. Hu- 
man Nature, or the intuitional faculty, 
rises grandly into view. The head ap- 
pears to be very broad in the upper or 
moral region ; the organs of Spirituality, 
Hope, and Benevolence being finely out- 
lined. We can scarcely wonder at the 
cheerful, even temper which gave him 
the title of “the laughing philosopher,” 
when we consider this organization. The 
back-head is by no means smaljl—the 





love of home, of friends, being its strong- 
est features. The organ of Language is. 
well indicated ; not, however, in the direc- 
tion of fluency, as in the way of definite- 
The look and poise 
are earnest and thoughtful, 

Placing the eminent hero of Macedon 
in close contiguity with this philosopher, 
we note at once a striking contrast. AL- 
EXANDER’S head and face remind us of a 
finished statue of a Grecian god. The 
features are feminine in their symmetry 


ness of expression. 


and beauty; at the same time there are 
indicated in the muscular swell of the 
neck strength and vitality. Democritus. 
is rugged in face even to coarseness. Al- 
exander is smooth even to delicacy. We 
note in the latter strong perceptive fac- 
ulties—the reflectives being much in- 
ferior. The base of the brain is very 
marked, and the back-head pronounced 
—the whole of the social organs being 
specially developed. The head, however, 
is high, rising conspicuously in the region. 
of Self-esteem and Approbativeness. 

The portrait @f DIOGENES, the cynical 
philosopher, which next strikes our at- 
tention, is quite interesting; the whole 
face has a cramped, sarcastic, sneering 
expression; the nose fairly turns up in 
scorn, as we may suppose at the follies of 
the times. The corrugated brow is se- 
vere. One would infer from the expres- 
sion of the old inhabitant of the tub, that 
long years of worry and grumbling had 
rendered hima chronic grumbler. The 
reflective faculties of the intellect are 
finely indicated. Firmness and Self- 
esteem are large; Caution is also large, 
and there is no want of Language. We 
have no doubt that the old fellow was 
very much given to garrulity. 

In marked contrast to Diogenes, is 
ZENO, whose plump face and smooth out- 
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line indicate a man of exuberant vitality. 
The expression is kind, even humorous, 
quite different from what we expect in 
a leader of the stoics. Whatever were 
his theories, aside from his platonism, 
they must have been based upon obser- 
vation, as his perceptive faculties pre- 
dominate. The central line, to which 
belong Individuality, Eventuality, Com- 
parison, is prominent. Taste should have 
characterized his language, manner, and 
general conduct, as the esthetic faculties 
are very salient. 

We have seen representations of SCIPIO 
AFRICANUS which purported to have 
been taken from ancient busts, but unless 
our memory fail, they differed somewhat 
from the medallion now in hand. In this 
case the head is very bald, and the face 
entirely devoid of beard, so that the out- 
lines are very sharp. The organization 
thus shown, gives us the following im- 
pressions: A man of strong feelings and 
of ardent, affectional nature; the tem- 
perament Motive, the Vital, however, 
well supplementing it; self-reliant ; the 
spirit of command, the desire for ap- 
plause, are well marked. The brain appears 
well filled out in the region of the ears, 
indicating energy, prudence, and circum- 
spection. Comparison is the largest of 
the reflective organs; Locality and Cal- 
culation appear to be the largest of the 
perceptives. The latter is remarkable. 
As a general inference, we would say that 
Scipio, the famous conqueror of Carthage, 
was a man of strong will, decided pur- 
poses, thorough-going, yet fond of social 
life and the pleasures of the senses. 

JuLius C#sar, whom we are able to 
bring into comparison with the statesman 
and general just described, does not quite 
fill up the measure of our old impressions 
concerning his character, and scarcely 





confirms the judgment formed from an 
inspection of an ancient marble in the 
Louvre. Scipio has much the better 
head in contour and poise. Yet Cesar 
reminds us somewhat of George Wash- 
ington; the moral region is not, however, 
so full, and the face does not indicate 
that lofty balance of character for which 
Washington was remarkable. We are in- 
clined to agree with Brutus that “Cesar 
was ambitious.” He has strong Firm- 
ness, large Approbativeness, but moder- 
ate Self-esteem. The perceptive largely 
predominate over the reflective faculties. 
Combativeness is large and full, and the 
side-head indicates energy, and an ac- 
quisitive disposition. 

The medallion representing C#SAR 
AUGUSTUS is a very faithful copy of old 
marbles which we have studied. Like 
them, the organization is seen to be mag- 
nificent. The region of the intellect and 
the organs in the superior region of the 
brain forward of the ear, much predomi- 
nate. The face wears an earnest and 
somewhat anxious expression, as if the 
sense of responsibility did not sit lightly 
upon that brow. 

CICERO, the orator, shows an intensity 
of nervous sensibility, the temperament 
being Mental almost in the extreme. The 
face is long, very much of the “hatchet” 
type. The expression shows sensitive- 
ness to the degree of petulance. The 
side-head is full, the central region of the 
intellect predominating. Human Nature 
is large, giving one the impression that 
Cicero’s judgment was largely influenced 
by his first impressions. While there is 
all the evidence of culture and refine- 
ment, we can not escape the thought that 
the great opponent of Cataline was much 
influenced by prejudice and personal 
feeling. 
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VIRGIL, the poet, has a delicate face, 
very feminine in its general contour. It 
is the face of one whose will is not strong. 
Ambition is shown, and a fair degree of 
caution; but there is a warmth of feeling 
and fondness for society and the desire 
for adaptation, which usually render one 
more the servant of others than the mas- 
ter of his own affairs. The profile is 
pretty thoroughly Greek, and we are in- 
clined to think that it is for the most 
part ideal, and not a faithful picture of 
the man himself. It is probable that here, 
as in the case of Alexander, the sculptors 
of ancient times strove to give to their 
portraits of exceptionally admired men 
marks of the divine in accordance with 
their views of anthropomorphic Divinity. 


“> 


ALCOHOLIC REASON. 


ELF-INTEREST blinds men to facts 
and reason. Prejudices usually arise 
from some form of self-interest. Hence 
whatever tends to increase one’s bias to- 
ward self-interest, serves to warp, unbal- 
ance, and even pervert his mental organ- 
ism. Inno department of business is the 
effect of ignorant and one-sided culture 
more apparent than in the liquor traffic. 
Daily contact with alcohol as a vender 
benumbs the higher and nobler feelings, 
and increases the activity of the passional 
and selfish; at the same time of course 
clouding the vision to what constitutes 
the true interests of men. We find this 
perverting influence in all the ranks of 
the five or six hundred thousand men en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of 
liquor—the educated as well as the igno- 
rant. Recently an instance has come to 
our notice. In the columns of a Detroit 
newspaper, the Public Leader, words like 
these were printed : 





“ There is nota community in the State, 
however large, however small, in which 
the emissaries of prohibition have not 
been and are not at work to insure a con- 
trol of the voting power; their activity 
is limitless, and, as they have no opposi- 
tion, they have the field to themselves.” 


Without commenting upon the great 
untruth disclosed in this statement, we 
quote from a paragraph lower down the 
column : 


“It becomes necessary for the wine, 
beer, and spirit interests to rise up in their 
might and say to the temperenzlers, (?) 
and those whom their mischievous agita- 
tion with hands folded, and allow their 
legitimate, honorable business to be. de- 
stroyed without lifting a finger to protect 
the $7,000,000 of invested capital which 
they have at stake in the State. There are 
upwards of five thousand dealers in wines, 
beer, and spirits in Michigan; there are 
nearly 40,000 persons deriving their means 
of livelihood from the trade in one way 
oranother. And yet in all this vast army, 
strength enough to control the political 
system of the State were it united upon 
the principle of self-protection, there is 
now no organization whatever.” 

According to this statement, which is 
grammatically imperfect, but which we 
copy as we find it quoted in another 
liquor organ, the liquor dealers of Michi- 
gan differ amazingly from those of other 
States, where they and their agents con- 
stitute the working element of the party 
machine on one side if not on both. 

In another publication, and this a 
professed advocate of the liquor dealers, 
we find this statement : 

“The history of probibition com- 
menced in the State of Maine in the year 
1851, whose Legislature in that year 
passed an act prohibiting, absolutely, the 
sale of intoxicating liquors to be used as 
beverages. It is susceptible of proof that 
this act was productive of more crimes, 
bloodshed, ill-feeling, and hatred in 
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cities, towns, neighborhoods, and familics 
in the space of five years than rum had 
caused for half a century before.” 


Here is another illustration of deliberate 
misrepresentation and thorough unreason, 
and yet the writer in this, as in the first 
quoted paragraph, isa man of intelligence 
and education. He participates in the 
cry sent forward by the lover of alcohol 
and the hater of temperance that “ pro- 


hibition is a failure.” No facts will con- 


vert him. He is wedded to his idols and 
his flesh-pots. On this very subject 
Gen. Neal Dow said in a late letter: 


“Before the law we had open rum- 
shops, wholesale and retail, all over the 
State (Maine); now, not an open one in 
all our territory. Then, every common 
grocery and common tavern were rum- 
shops; now, in all our small towns and 
villages and rural districts there are none. 
The traffic lingers yet, secretly and on a 
small scale, in our larger towns and cities, 
in the hands of the lowest and vilest part 
of our foreign population ; but it will be 
expelled by and by under penalties that 
will reach such people.” 


The editor quoted secondly makes this 
further statement in the same tone, as if 
no argument were admissible, the facts 
being open to every observer and over- 
whelmingly on his side: 


“One would think sage legislators 
elected to discharge their duties faithfully 
to their constituents, and for the best in- 
terests of the State at large, would, be- 
fore insulting the common-sense of their 
constituents, read and profit by history. 
Prohibitory and all sumptuary laws are, 
and ever have been, distasteful to the 
people, and antagonistic to a republican 
form of government. In no single State 
throughout the Union, where it has been 
tried, has ‘prohibition’ achieved what 
its advocates so fanatically promised or 
expected.” 


By sumptuary laws the writer probably 





includes legislation affecting the food in- 
terests of the people; but so far as alco- 
hol is concerned, the question of its be- 
ing food has been pretty thoroughly ncg- 
atived by the highest physiological auth or- 
ity, therefore it can hardly claim consid- 
eration on a footing with breadstuffs. 
Now, quoting Gen. Dow again as an offset 
to the above: 

“In those old rum days the people (of 
Maine) were poor and unthrifty; now, 
everything in the State, in that respect, 
is reversed, as the result of the vast sav- 
ing, direct and indirect, coming from the 
law which has driven the rum-trade out. 
Portland in 1866 lost $10,000,000 in a 
great conflagration; but its valuation is 
now greater than ever, having gained 
$480,000 last year under prohibition, while 
Boston (with free rum license) lost $70,- 
000,000,” 

It seems to be nothing to these gentle- 
men who write in behalf of liquor-drink- 
ing that the commission of crime is 
greatly reduced by prohibition; that in 
some districts of Maine scarcely a com- 
mitment takes place in the course of a 
year. Take Edwards County, Illinois, in 
which prohibition has had effect for 
several years; and although surrounded 
by counties in which liquor is freely sold, 
its jails are almost empty, and criminal 
proceedings are rare in its courts. Its taxes. 
are nearly forty per cent. less than the 
taxes in the adjoining counties. Vineland, 
New Jersey, a town of over 10,000 inhab- 
itants, was started on temperance princi- 
ples, and its expenses for police and the 
care of paupers have not averaged more 
than $500 a year. Another striking evi- 
dence of the moral effects of prohibition 
and testimony, “ right in the very teeth ” 
of the quotations from our rummy con- 
temporaries, is that shown by a Demo- 
A 


cratic convention in Maine last year. 
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resolution having been offered by a mem- 
ber censuring the laws against the sale of 
liquor, it was voted down by a large ma- 
jority. This tallies well with the asser- 
tion that “ prohibitory laws are and ever 
have been distasteful to the people and 
antagonistic to a republican form of 
government!” Certainly the delegates to 
that Democratic convention must have 
disregarded “the best interests of the 
State at large,” and “insulted the com- 
All in 
consequence of their being unable to 
“read and profit by history!” 

Another brief extract from political 
history while we are on the subject. In 
1868 the Citizen’s Association of Penn- 
sylvania made a report to the Legislature 


mon-sense of their constituents.” 


with reference to pauperism and crime, 
in which it was literally stated: “It will 
not be doubted that two-thirds of the 
pauperism and crime of the State are 
justly attributed to intemperance ; and it 
is stated by authority that one-third of 
the dependent classes—as insane, feeble- 
minded, etc.—are to be traced to the 
same cause. If we apply this rule to the 
figures before us, we have the aggregate 
cost of maintaining paupers and crimi- 
nals, whose condition is due to intemper- 
ance, $2,204,244 per year; and the aggre- 
gate cost of maintaining insane, idiotic, 
and other dependent persons from the 
same cause, $550,666.” 

Statistics are abundant showing the 
effects of liquor-drinking upon the popu- 
lation, so abundant indeed have they 
been made by philanthropic men, who 
have taken. the trouble to reach the 
causes of the prevalent vice, pauperism, 
and crime, that they are to be found in a 
convenient form for the asking; yet in 
spite of their overwhelming declarations, 
we are asked to believe that the traffic of 





liquor, with all its influence and bias to- 
ward extravagance, wastefulness, vice, 
pauperism, crime, is a “legitimate, hon- 
orable business,” and must be sustained 
because there are $7,000,000 of capital in- 
vested, in one State alone, for its prose- 
cution. 

THE NEW STUDY OF HEAD TEMPER- 

ATURES. 


E have taken occasion to notice in 





our scientific department a new 
phase of experiments in cerebral localiza- 
tion which promises to rival in impor- 
tance those of Broca, Hitzig, and Ferrier. 
We refer to the observations with respect 
to the variations of temperature at differ- 
ent parts of the head. A recent article 
in the Archives of Medicine, to which our 
attention has been directed by Dr. E. Se- 
guin, the courteous and eminent neurolo- 
gist, presents in detail the procedure and 
results of experiment in Europe and Amer- 
ica. It had been noticed years ago that 
exercise of the brain by conversation or 
reading would elevate the temperature of 
the head, while there would be a decline 
in the extremities; but no extended series 
of experiments was undertaken with re- 
spect to observing whether or not differ- 
ent parts of the brain would show differ- 
ences of heat, until Moritz Shiff, in 1869, 
experimented on dogs, rabbits, and other 
animals, using the trephine and thermo- 
electric needles. He found that “psy- 
chical excitation causes the greatest fluc- 
tuations.” 

The eminent Dr. Broca appears to have 
derived the most valuable results by 
means of surface observations made about 
three years ago. “He found the average 
temperature of the left side of the head a 
trifle higher than that of the right,” a con- 
clusion which is in accordance with the 
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phrenological opinion that the left hemi- 
sphere is the more active of the two. 

After mentioning other anatomists who 
have made use of the thermometer as an 
aid to diagnosis in pathological conditions 
of the brain, the writer of the article, Dr. 
R.W. Amidon, minutely describes his own 
experiments. Having in view the logical 
conclusions that “functional activity of 
an organ implies increased blood-supply 
and tissue-change and consequent eleva- 
tion of the temperature of that organ,” 
and that “willed contraction of muscles 
presupposes an increased activity of the 
volitional motor center of those muscles 
in the cerebral cortex,” he proceeded to 
select subjects and apply his self-register- 
ing thermometers to their scalps. The 
results he obtains from w¢//ed muscular 
movements ‘are tabulated, and mapped 
upon diagrams of head and brain, and 
show a striking similarity to the results 
obtained by Ferrier, especially as regards 
the centers designated for leg, arm, fore- 
arm, and facial movements. 

One most commendable characteristic 
of these experiments in temperature is 
that they require no anesthetic, no vivi- 
section, but may be performed upon the 
conscious human head without giving its 
owner pain or discomfort, thus conducing 
to results at once normal and trustworthy. 
Our friends will doubtless look upon this 
new phase of scientific investigation with 
much favor, seeing that it is another line 
of evidence tending to the stronger con- 
firmation of the truth of localized mental 
function. 
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BUSINESS CRIMINALITY. 


8 yee value of human life is very much 
greater to-day than it was two or 
‘three hundred years ago, still it is much 
below that standard which the equal- 
tights principle of the “Golden Rule” has 
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set up. Daily, almost, the newspaper 
gives us an account of a catastrophe on 
sea or on land by which human beings 
were suddenly hurled into eternity; and 
as we read, the conviction forces itself up- 
on the mind that the cause of the disaster 
lies at the door of men who, in their greed 
of gain, deliberately palmed off bad mate - 
rials and-poor workmanship for the best- 

In a factory where hundreds of men and 
women are employed, a boiler bursts, 
killing and maiming forty or fifty. An 
examination reveals inferior metal and 
weak rivets. A large building used for 
public purposes suddenly collapses under 
the weight of an evening assembly, as in 
the Madison Square disaster, and several 
persons of high social rank and influence 
are killed and wounded. A weak truss 
laid in an important place is found to be 
the immediate cause of the disaster. 

Such occurrences awaken excitement, 
and much indignation is expressed against 
the dishonest men who thus trifle willful- 
ly with human life, but the excitement 
and indignation prove ephemeral, and 
nothing is done to punish them. Yet in 
the retired homes which have been ren- 
dered desolate; in the hearts which have 
been ruthlessly bereaved, remains a quick 
memory of the disaster. Society appears 
to be content with a hasty censure of 
contractor and builder, and then turns its 
attention to the rushing current of affairs. 
Why this indifference to wholesale wrong 
and crime when the theft of a bit of ribbon 
by a poor boy will be followed by a sum- 
mary trial and sentence to prison for 
months? Is it not a great crime for a 
man to sell me a rope, representing it to 
be of the best quality, when it is of the 
poorest shoddy, as is revealed by its 
breaking suddenly while my child is 
swinging upon it, and rendering him a 
cripple for life ? 

Cave emptor (Take heed, buyer) is a 
principle borrowed from the law of past 
ages and is not worthy of honest men, 
however it may be urged by the ingenious 
pleader in defending the nefarious deal- 
ings of a client. Men should be held to 
a strict accountability for language and 
act in the serious work of life. 
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TO STUDENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. 

| akan’ day brings inquiries in regard 

to the next session of the AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY, in re- 
sponse to which it may be stated that 
there is but one session held annually, 
opening this year on the first day of Oc- 
tober and continuing for six weeks. 
There are three lessons, or lectures, daily, 
which fill up the students’ time. The 
prospect now is that there will be a large 
class, of which a good proportion, and 
more than usual, will be ladies. Woman 
is specially suited to the practical appli- 
cation of Phrenology, and she is well 
adapted to mingle in families and give 
advice as to the training of children on 
the principles of Phrenology and Physi- 
ology. Do we not need in this country 
hundreds of such guides and monitors to 
instruct mothers and school-teachers how 
to understand, guide, and educate the 
growing children who are soon to control 
the affairs of our homes, schools, churches, 
legislation, and business ? 

The single State of Massachusetts has 
to-day a thousand women, unmarried 
and not occupied in any pursuit, well 
adapted to give them independence and 
mental satisfaction, who could become 
examiners or practical phrenologists, 


| even though they might never give pub- 
lic lectures ; and while conferring on their 
patrons incalculable advantages from the 
careful analysis of the talents and char- 
acter of their children, and pointing to 
proper pursuits for each, would find the 
business both pleasant and more remu- 
nerative than anything else they could 
pursue. That State has sixty thousand 
more women than men, the majority of 
whom must, in part or entirely, earn theirs 
own living. Most of the positions open 
to woman are crowded. Phrenology 
offers to her a field for the exercise of 
her intuition and skill; richer far than 
art, teaching, or mechanism. 
who have looked to teaching or commerce 
for a livelihood, find so sharp competition 
for position, and such meager reward for 
their services, that marriage is rendered 
impossible or at least hazardous and un- 
advisable. Such men, in the useful field 
of professional Phrenology, would find 
ample opportunity to do good and get 
well paid for it. 

Those desiring detailed information 


Many men 


relative to the course of instruction af- 
forded by the Institute, the best text- 
books, expenses, etc., may obtain the 
“Institute Supplement” by addressing 





the office of this JOURNAL. 
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“ He that questioneth much shail learn much.”—Bacon, 





Go Our €orrespondents, 





Questions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir AN INQuiry Fait To RecelvE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons oe 
communicate with us through the post-office should, tf 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with — address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 





WOMEN IN MEDICINE.—H.—Yes, one 
would think from the uproar in certain walks of 
the medical profession, that it was an entirely 
novel thing for women to practice as physicians. 
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We suspect, however, that more than half the op- 
position is due to the unwillingness of men to lose 
their opportunity to treat the invalided women 
of society, as they constitute the larger part of 
their paying patients. Women should treat 
women, we believe, especially in illness of a 
special character. In ages past women exercised 
the functions of physician as well as nurse, and 
many have left an illustrious record. For in- 
stance, Hygeia, who has given her name to the 
“natural”? method of treating discase, was the 
daughter of Esculapius, and learned in medi- 
cine. So was Ocgroe, daughter of Chiron. As 
early as the eleventh century before Christ there 
existed in Egypt a college of physicians, who 
seem to have been of the sacerdotal caste, and 
were attended by both sexes. The “ Iliad” and 
“* Odyssey ”’ both refer to women skilled in the 
science of medicine ; among the Greeks, Olym- 
pias of Thebes, Aspasia, and Agnodice were 
pre-eminent for their ability and medical writ- 
ings. The skill of Agnodice is said to have been 
such as to have brought about the legal opening 
of the medical] profession to all free-born women 
of the State. Phnzarete, the mother of Socrates, 
was a midwife. Between the eleventh and thir- 
teenth centuries several women acquired wide- 
spread renown as teachers in the great school 
of Salerno. In the succeeding centuries many 
female physicians held professional chairs in 
the universities of Italy, especially that of Bo- 
logna. In this university, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, ‘there was an Anna 
Morandi Mazzolini, whose husband held the 
chair of anatomy. It happened that he fell ill, 
and she sought to supply to him the place of his 
enfeehled powers, She became an anatomist, 
and delivered his lectures for him from behind 
acurtain. She became famous, and was offered 
a chair at Milan, but refused it. Her anatomical 
models in wax are still highly prized in the Ana- 
tomical Museum at Bologna. 


SOMNIFEROUSNESS.—J. A. S.—We are 
not inclined to accept an organ for sleep, as we 
regard sleep a mere process of nature for the 
purpose of recuperating the functions of brain 
and body. Asleep and awake are two general 
conditions of nature which affect the entire hu- 
man organism. One is the phase of activity, the 
other the phase of passivity; and being, as it 
were, properties of each and every member, 
they can not reasonably be assigned to special 
cerebral centers. 


EARTH INCREASE.—J. W. G.—All the 
growth which takes place upon the earth, and is 
due to material and forces within itself, adds 
nothing in the way of weight. Plants absorb 
material from the soil and the atmosphere ; their 
roots, stems, and leaves are merely the modified 





or organized forms of these materials. In an- 
swer to a similar question made not long since, 
we stated that it has been ascertained that the 
earth increases in bulk from year to year by rea- 
son of the fall of meteoric matter from the 
spaces beyond the earth’s atmosphere. 


Poor MEMoryY.—H., Z.—Your Individu- 
ality is small or inactive, we think ; while your 
reasoning organs are in good exercise. Your 
headache is due to functional derangement main- 
ly; perhaps the liver or the kidneys need atten- 
tion. 


CONVOLUTIONS AND QUALITY.—W. 
J. 8.—The highly organized brain has deeper 
convolutions than one that is coarse and poor in 
quality. The phrenologist can judge of this al- 
most at first sight. Culture, training, refine- 
ment, and a Mental temperament tend to in- 
crease the number, density, and depth of the 
conyolutions, and the quantity of gray matter. 


AWKWARDNESS.—R. W. N.—This char- 
acteristic may arise from large Approbativeness 
and large Conscientiousness, without other or- 
gans sufficiently developed to balance their ac- 
tion. In most cases it is due to lack of culture 
and experience. People who are unfamiliar with 
the ways of society feel out of place and ill at 
ease in company. There is no medicament which 
is applicable to the case. We would advise you 
to go more into society ; endeavor to adapt your- 
self to others ; to subordinate your own feelings 
and purposes to others. We find many awkward 
people in society who are specially known for 
their strong individuality or positiveness—the 
disposition to do things in their own way. 


WHEATMEAL OR OATMEAL.—Both these 
cereals are sufficient food for man; oatmeal, 
however, contains more carbon, starch, or 
heat-producin » material; cornmeal contains a 
much larger proportion still, while its albumi- 
nous constituents are greatly inferior to those 
of oatmeal, and wheatmeal, in its turn, is inferior 
to oatmeal in the same important constituents. 


BUSINESS CHARACTERISTICS.—J.—You 
will find in ‘‘ How to Read Character,” ‘‘ Choice 
of Pursuits,’”’ “‘ The Temperaments,” *‘ Brain and 
Mind,”’ a pretty full description of the tempera- 
ments and characteristics of the good business 
man or store-keeper. He should possess a well- 
balanced temperament, which usually accom- 
panies a genial nature, strong perceptive facul- 
ties, and a good development of ‘the sidte-head ; 
a fair degree of the pushing element—Destruc- 
tiveness, Combatiyeness, Acquisitiveness, etc. 
Of course, there should be no deficiency of the 
moral sentiment, particularly Conscientic 
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ADAM’S APPLE.—H. P.—We have heard 
sundry attributes of disposition imputed to the 
larynx—that part of the vocal apparatus which 
is commonly termed “ Adam’s apple”—but we 
have very little confidence in its meaning any- 
thing more than the use which nature gives it. 
Perhaps, however, it may be taken relatively to 
indicate temperament, as persons who are strong- 
ly marked in the Motive direction usually have 
a large Adam’s apple. In men it is more con- 
spicuous than in women; those who are thin 
usually show it more than those who are fleshy. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF PEOPLE.—L. B. 
—It is a quality of human character to form 
judgments of pcople at first sight, and according 
to one’s mental development and experience is 
the correctness of the judgment. Many persons, 
especially those who are not cultivated in the 
refined sense, permit their first impressions to 
control their conduct. Often it happens that be- 
fore we have met with a person we have heard 
something prejudicial to him, and when we meet 
him we feel an instinctive dislike, owing to the 
influence of what we have heard. Probably in 
most cases where people show a strong antipathy 
there is a fundamental cause. To be sure, dis- 
likes are taken to new acquaintances on the 
score of peculiarity of feature—it may be the 
nose, the chin, or mouth which occasions the 
dislike. As a general thing people are impressed 
favorably on first sight by those who are similar 
to themselves in organization, although it may 
be said the kind and generous are most likely to 
attract strangers. 


TUNE AND PRONUNCIATION, — W. 
F, P.—The correspondent is right in his infer- 
ence. Tune does aid pronunciation, and the 
pupil who has that organ well developed may 
spell no better than another in whom it is com- 
paratively feeble, yet will pronounce with much 
more facility. 


MIND TELEGRAPHY.—A Wisconsin cor- 
respondent claims to have made a new discovery 
in psychology. He has been experimenting with 
a lady at conversation when at a considerable 
distance. He says that ‘‘she and he can com- 
municate with one another twenty miles apart, 
nd do it as intelligently as if they were sitting 
wide by side.” This is by no means a new dis- 
covery. Many persons for generations past have 
made claim to a similar ability. There is a sub- 
tle force in human nature which has for one 
mode of exercise this of mental telegraphy. 
Perhaps at some future day its philosophy may 
be so well understood that, instead of a few, 
nearly all will !.e able to exercise it for their con- 
venience, and thus render the post-office and the 
electric telegrapb «. most unnecessary. 





ENGLAND’S WARS.—Since 1815 England 


has been several times engaged in war. The 
most important of her conflicts was that with 
Russia, when, together with France, she assisted 
Turkey in the Crimea in 1854-55. Shortly after 
the Crimean affair she engaged in hostilities with 
China ; almost simultaneously the great Sepoy 
conspiracy broke out in the army of Bengal, and 
required a considerable array of British troops 
for its suppression. In 1868 occurred the Aby- 
sinnian war. The next in order of time were the 
operations in Afghanistan, which are not termi- 
nated ; and last year occurred the Zulu compli- 
cation. We are not able to furnish the items of 
cost to Great Britain which these wars have 
severally made ; but it is stated at large that the 
total of the war debt of England exceeds four 
thousand millions of dollars. The examination 
of a good encyclopedia will give you informa- 
tion more at length. 

The complete works of Bacon will cost you 
about $35.00. 


THE CLIMATE IN THE NORTH-WEST. 
—A. 8. T.—The variation of temperature in the 
north-west quarters of the United States at dil- 
ferent seasons is not great; but if you are look- 
ing for a region where the temperature does not 
vary much throughout the year, we would point 
you to the south, say Central America, Mexico, 
and the Gulf States. In Minnesota, Dakota, 
Oregon, Washington, there is very warm weather 
in summer, and although the average tempera- 
ture in winter may be higher than the average 
temperature of the Middle and New England 
States, yet at times jhe degree of cold is very 
severe. So far as soil is concerned, in certain 
sections of the States and Territories mentioned, 
its fertility is unsurpassed. 


W. A.—We can advise only brown bread, 
plenty of fruit, out-of-door life, abundant slcep, 
as the best means through which you may in- 
crease your stature ; possibly you might rig up 
an apparatus intu which you could hang by the 
head and shoulders daily for an hour, and in 
time become stretched an inch or more. 


ABNORMAL ORGAN.—J. S. D.—We 
know when the organ is abnormal by its mani- 
festation in the mental conduct. This is the only 
way. Abnormality includes disease, perversion, 
and atrophy. Disease may be productive of in- 
flammation ; hence, excitement, which tends to 
the predominant exercise of an organ in the 
mental life. Disease may also produce the op- 
posite effect by its destruction of the organic 
tissue. 


INFORMATION WANTED.—D. R. N. 
would like to know a process for de-odorizing 
kerosene. J. A. B., of England, wishes a recipe 
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or process for destroying the wood-eating in- 
sect—that which gets into furniture. He has 
tried paraffine, turpentine, and other things 
without avail. 


Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the next 
number. 


‘2 hat Etep Sup, 


ra tions are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 























“ SELFNESS.”—Individuality, using the 
word in its widest sense and not us applied in 
Phrenology, is to mind and character what the 
bone-structure is to the animal system. Henry 
Ward Beecher very appropriately calls it ‘‘ self- 
ness.” Some incline to attribute the results of 
selfness to selfishness, but selfishness is per- 
verted selfness. 

Individuality, or, to use the better word, self- 
ness, helps in resisting the influence of others. 
People of much selfness are said to have “ minds 
of their own,” which is more emphatically true 
than could be of just as rich minds with less of 
this element. But sometimes this having “a 
mind of one’s own” is construed into self-es- 
teem, or even egotism. This is often the very 
greatest mistake and injustice, for persons lack- 
ing self-esteem are likely to have that defect 
compensated by unusual selfness. 

Persons of marked selfness have wide heads, 
They are self-sustained. They always have a way 
of their own. They may ask advice, but they 
do not go any way till they have made it their 
own way. They are not clinging. They do not 
lose themselves in another existence, however 
much they may devote themselves to that other 
existence. They do not change as easily by cul- 
tivation as others, and are sometimes termed 
“ -headed,’’ 

Selfness belongs to everybody to a greater or 
less extent. It is the unchangeable part of us. 
However much change may be made by the 
thousand modifying circumstances of time, a 
child may be recognized by this at forty. It is 
that which is us with golden curls, and us when 
there are “silver threads among the gold.” 
Friends long separated look for this, back of the 
mask of change, and find their own. 

This element diffuses itself beautifully through 
authorship. It is not manncrism, but that ‘‘ some- 
what” of Oliver Wendell Holmes, by which an 
author is recognized even at the extremes of his 
style. It is the “nib of one’s pen’? which 
“makes the same mark at twenty and three- 
score and ten.”’ ELIZA J. STEPHEN. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
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WHY DO ouR YouNG DIE ?—So many 
of our young people are afflicted with difficul- 
ties of the kidneys, the throat, and lungs, or 
some weakness of nerves and spine, and die 
early, that we can but wonder why, and ask for 
a solution to the problem. We do not fecl that 
we ought to sit listlessly by, only praying that 
our children may not be sacrificed by ‘“‘ Divine 
providence,” and if they die, fold our hands 
over the broken and desolated hearth-stone, 
satisfied that we have done what we could. 
Friends talk and ministers preach on the “ vis- 
itations of Providence,” warning us all “ to be 
prepared, for we know not when we shall be 
called,’’ never so much as hinting at the cause 
behind all that has forced nature to yield to 
death. She has her own beautiful laws, that 
when firmly followed lead on to beautiful pro- 
portions and spiritual perfectness, or, if violated, 
still onward, it may be, to a lingering, but none 
the less sure consequence, of sorrow, shame, 
and death. There is a power behind the throne, 
and, as individuals, it is our duty to help on this 
power to its‘highest attainment. Every child 
born into the world has hereditary tendencies to 
contend with. The first step is, to see that our 
children are well-born. You who contemplate 
marriage pause one moment, and ask yourself 
these questions : Am I free from the taint of all 
stimulants—such as liquor, tobacco, opium, tea, 
and coffee, and the numberless harmful condi- 
mnents of the table? Have the talents given me 
been improved properly ? Am I physically, mor 
ally, and mentally, what God intended I should 
be? Am I reasonable in my requirements of 
others—requiring the same purity, punctuality, 
and honesty that I am prepared to give, no more 
and no less? If husband and wife can each 
answer in full these questions, and love each 
other with a love that blends the humanity and 
divinity of their natures into one grand union, 
they are well-equipped and prepared to rear a 
home and offspring that will bless and immortal- 
ize their name. But it is our portion to look at 
the dark side of the picture. It is the exception 
nowadays to find a strong, well-made man or 
woman, one who is not either just falling to 
pieces or already shattered. Some one says, 
‘““We do not die wholly at our deaths, we have 
mouldcred away gradually long before. Faculty 
after faculty, attachment after attachment dis- 
appears, and death only comes to consign the 
last fragment of what we were to the grave.” 
If any one doubts this, go with me over the land, 
and see how our institutions for healing the sick 
have multiplied within the last half century— 
the “* Water-cures ” and “‘ Movement-cures,” our 
“Hygienic Institutes,” to say nothing of asy- 
lums and institutions for those beyond cure. 
One might almost take us for a nation of inva- 
lids. Are our physicians blind, and have they 
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always been so? If not, why don’t they call 
things by the right names, rather than invent 
titles for diseases that have perhaps caused some 
inoffersive, pure wife to suffer for the sins of an 
impure husband, or that some son or daughter 
has contracted through evil example and igno- 
rance. 

As the world has been peopled during the past 
century, we wonder that there are not vastly 
more crippled minds and bodies in society. 
There are far too many human beings among us 
with the divinity slumbering in them, while the 
avimal is left torun riot. Hence we see so much 
of that peculiar and not-to-be-mistaken look 
about the eyes—the symptoms of general lan- 
guor—which brings on, first, ‘general debility, 
weak spines, affected throat and Jungs, and the 
long run of female diseases, etc. We do not 
say they all spring from this source, for, thank 
God ! there are a few pure and noble men and 
women yet left in the world, else whence this 
ery for more purity and nobility that is coming 
from every side? But much of it does spring 
from just this source, and this is the part we 
especially wish to remedy. We must place the 
axe at the root of the tree if we wish to exter- 
minate the evil ; consequently we say, as the first 
cause is improper marriage and parentage, the 
first cure lies in true marriage and improved 
parentage. The mother’s place as creator is 
next to God’s, and the father’s—barely second 
to hers. They are both instruments of His work. 
After a child is well-born, the parents should 
control its appetite, even from birth, by allow- 
ing it food only at regular intervals, all along 
the months and years, until it gets old enough 
to reason for itself, and then, if there is no coun- 
ter-influence in the home, if the parents act in 
unison, he will accept the decree naturally, it 
having become second nature. Self-control 
taught in this one act of appetite, renders all 
other appetites more casy of control. With 
this, hand in hand, must go cleanliness of habit 
and person, and as soon as the child can under- 
stand, it must be taught due respect for, and 
proper care over, and the proper use of, each 
function of the body ; must be told the conse- 
quences of abuse and the blessings of proper 
use of the entire physical nature, and all its 
powers of being and creating. When this is 
done, our children shall have a being morally, 
physically, and spiritually strong, and one that 
will do its part here and hereafter. 

; MRS, H. E. WILLETT. 


INFLUENCE OF SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG 
Lapres.—A valued correspoudent writes in a 
recent letter of a new and unpleasant social ex- 
perience thus: “I have teen made acquainted 
with a new (to me) type of womanhood lately. 
I have heard much of her before—from men— 
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but always strenuously denied her existence till 
now. Seeing is believing, and I must surrender. 
I must confess that there are women who flatter 
and cajole the people they hate (if they are capa- 
ble of anything so strong as a good healthy hate, 
which I doubt, so perhaps should say envy) ; 
who will write interminable letters of pure and 
unblushing gush, seasoned with envy, malice, 
and spite; who think of nothing so much as of 
dress, gossip (not to say scandal), and beaux. 
And where dq you think I have picked up this 
precious knowledge? I have been allowed to 
see a great many letters written by the scholars 
and teachers of girls’ colleges and misses’ schools 
in New York. One—a prominent teacher— 
writes the most unmitigated balderdash of any 
one I ever heard of, yet she is evidently a very 
bright—though soft—woman. Nothing could 
exceed my disgust at discovering that there are 
such women. And I believe it (their existence) 
to be owing to the folly of putting girls in big 
masses by themselves. If boys and girls went 
to the same schools, studied in the same classes, 
attended the same lectures everywhere, how they 
would strengthen and polish each other! It is 
absolute ruin, I think, to both sexes to be kept 
separate in everything but the frivolities of life. 
Work, good, hearty, carnest work together, is 
what both need. It would develop common 
sense and reality of sentiment in them both. 
Let us thank onr stars that we were not brought 
up in a convent or a boarding-school! Mind 
you, the girls whose letters I have read and 
sputtered over, were exceptionally bright onea, 
honor-girls of their classes. Yet in all those 
quires of beautifully Written paper, there was— 
I speak advisedly—not one word with the ring 
of true metal. lf I didn’t know that nearly 
every old fogy had done something of the same 
thing since the days of Adam, I should groan 
and cry that these were degenerate times. But 
I know better. These times are better than the 
best that have gone before, therefore let me only 
have my scold out, and Jet us both hope for the 
speedy reign of his Sovereign Majesty Common 
Sense ! H. 8. 


A CLERGYMAN’S TESTIMONY. — The 
Rev. George O. E. ©. Yiesley, of Hudson, N. Y., 
a minister of some prominence, writes concern- 
ing “Brain and Mind,” thus: “From a hasty 
perusal, I think it the most excellent and con- 
venient treatise on the subject I have yet read. 
I confess that at one time I had very much the 
darkey’s opinion of Phrenology, which he ex- 
pressed when he said that he did not think one 
could tell how many hams were in the meat- 
house by laying his hand on the roof. I see, how- 
ever, that Phrenology is justly entitled not only 
to a place, but an honorable place among the 
sciences. The facta your books contain are many 
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and wonderful, and the deductions just and war- 
ranted. The book’s title pleased me, and comes 
at a time when men’s thoughts are turned to the 
mystcrious connections between mind and mat- 
ter.” 


PERSONAL. 


Tos Hon. Sanrorp E. Cuuncn, who died 
suddenly of apoplexy on the 14th of May, at 
Albion, N.Y., first entered public life as a mem- 
ber of Assembly from Orleans County in 1842, 
and was the only member of the Democratic 
party in the House from the Eighth District. He 
took prominent rank as a debater, and displayed 
that prudence and sagacity as a politician which 
has characterized him since. In 1857 he was 
elected Comptroller of the State, and served the 
term of three yoars. In 1867 he waa elected 
a member of the Constitutional Convention as 
one of the delegates at large. In June, 1870, he 
was elevated to the Chief Justiceship of the 
Court of Appeals. Judge Church has been a 
member of several of the National Conventions 
of the Democratie party; and at the National 
Convention held at Tammany Hall, in 1868, re- 
ceived the vote of the New York delegation for 
the Presidency. 


Ir the world of jurisprudence has lost a bright 
star in Mr. Church, the art-world has lost this 
year a most esteemed representative in Mr. 
George A. Baker. It was in portrait painting 
that Mr. Bakcr’s art found its chief expression, 
and ir the portraits of ladies and children that 
his delicate tastes and refined sensibilities ob- 
tained their freest scope. His pictures in the 
last few years have been painted in the intervals 
of acute disease, which did not, however, make 
his touch any the less graceful nor his work less 
faithful and complete. 


Rev. Joun C. Briss, of Plainfield, N. J., has 
reccived the degree of D.D. from the University 
of New York. This is a very fitting recognition 
of worth, as Dr. Bliss has shown in his ministry 
an earnest spirit, an unflagging zeal, and a mind 
of high refinement and culture. Personally we 
have some very pleasant recollections of Dr. 
Bliss and his church. 


Wru1am Soak, of Charleston, 8. C., has 
lived to see his youngest and thirteenth child a 
grandmother. He has just entered his ninety- 
seventh year, has one hundred grandchildren, 
three hundred and ninety-one great-grandchil- 
dren, and scyenty great-great-grandchildren. 
This gentleman has evidently done a good deal to- 
ward increasing our population, but what else ? 


SoyourNER TruTH, now 104 years old, re- 
ceived a surprise party at her cottage in Battle 
Creek, Mich., on the evening of March 24. The 








old woman was in a state of bewildered delight, 
saying to a particular fricnd who came late: 
“ They kept floodin’ and floodin’ in, till I just 
says, ‘Why, bless my heart, chil’ren, war on 
arth did ye all com from ? and when, in the name 
of common cense, are ye goin’ to stop comin’ ?’” 


>---- 


WISDOM. 
“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.”’ 
Bustzz is not industry any more than impru- 
dence is courage. 


THe man who is always fortunate can not 
easily have a great amount of virtue.—Cicero, 


A WEAK mind is like a microscope, which mag- 
nifics trifling things, but can not receive great 
ones.— Chesterfield. 

Tus readiest way to entangle the mind with 
false doctrine is first to entice the will to wanton 
living.—Ascham. 


Ir is the man who determines the dignity of 
the occupation, not the occupation which meas- 
ures the dignity of the man. 


Any good cause, I think, can be promoted 
openly ; any secret association is liable, at least, 
to abuse and danger.—Alvert Barnes. 


Have Hope! Though clouds environ round, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 

Put thou the shadow from thy brow— 
No night but hath its morn.—Schiller. 


WHEN we are out of sympathy with the young, 
then I think our work in this world is over. 
That is a sign that the heart has begun to wither, 
and that is a dreadful kind of old age.— George 
MacDonald. 


In gazing upon the forbidden garden that 
crowns some lofty hill inaccessible to us, we 
may forget the fruits and flowers that are lying 
in profusion at our feet untasted and unappre- 
ciated. 


At whatsoever moment you catch yourself 
trying to persuade yourself that you are particu- 
larly humble, be assured that then you are far- 
thest from humility. 5 


SELF-GOVERNMENT is a natural right, and the 
ballot is the best-known method through which 
to exercise that right, consequently those who 
have not the ballot do not possess the best 
method of self-government. 


Ir men considered the happiness of others or 
their own ; in fewer words, if they were rational 
or provident, no State would be depopulated, no 
city pillaged, not a barn would be laid in ashes, 
not a farm deserted.—Landor. 
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“Youne man,’’ says a quaint writer, “if you 
are to be married, your future wife is now liv- 
ing ; therefore, pray for her. And while you are 
about it, don’t forget to pray for her future hus- 
band; he needs praying for as much as she 
does.”’ 


It is easy to advise a person, but how difficult 
to receive, under similar circumstances, that 
same advice from another, because we are 80 
prone to believe that what we accept is truth, 
and that those who can not see with our eyes 
are all wrong. . 





> 


MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
1s relished by the wisest men.” 





How to make crockery-ware—Don't use it. 


THEY were twins. The parents christened onc 
Kate, and the other Dupli-Kate. 


““Joun, did you find any eggs in the old hen’s 
nest this morning?’ ‘No, sir; if the old hen 
laid any, she has mislaid them.” 


A Boy said that he liked a “good rainy day ; 
too rainy to go to school, and just about rainy 
enough to go a-fishing.” 


““THat’s capital ale,” said a beer-drinker to a 
teetotaler; ‘“‘see how long it keeps its head.” 
“* Aye,’’ was the reply, “‘ but consider how soon it 
takes away yours.” 


VauLvue oF Scrence.—“ Doctor, how is a man 
to tell a mushroom from atoadstool ?” Scientific 
Authority: “By eating it. If you live, it is a 
mushroom ; if you die, it is a toadstool.” 


Rrppxzs remind us of anecdotes. We heard 
an amusing rejoinder the other day. ‘ So-and- 
so knows what he is talking about, does he 
not?’”? “He ought to,” was the reply, ‘‘he is 
generally talking about himself.” 


Mrs. PARTINGTON (supposed to speak).— 
“Well, I declare! Here’s an ingenuous young 
man who has inverted an arrangement by which 
the deaf can sce and the blind talk. Such talons 
as his should be reorganized by a statute.” 


A man who had $65 stolen from him received 
a signaturcless note with $25, saying: “I stoled 
your money. Remorse naws at my conshens, 
and I send some of it back. When remorse 
paws again I'll send more.” 


AT a public gathering lately in New York, one 
of the gentlemen present was called upon for a 
speech, and this is how he responded: “ Gentle- 
men an’ women :—I ain’t no speecher. More’n 
twenty years back I came here a poor idiot boy, 
and now what are 1?” 
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Somes one who knows all about it, says that 
“to ride the velocipede successfully a young 
man should see that his hair is carefully parted 
in the middle, having no more on one side than 
on the other, in the way of balance.” 


“You're a nice fellow, you are,’ said Jones 
to Smith, when the latter had announced his 
withdrawal from the party, and his intention to 
vote the opposite ticket next fall. ‘‘ You change 
your political opinion as you do your shirt.”” To 
which Smith responded, “‘ You’d not have me 
wear a shirt after I found it was dirty, would 
you?” 


“Jounny,” said a fond mother to her boy, 
“which would you rather do, speak French or 
Spanish?” ‘If would rather,’”’ said Johnny, 
rubbing hia waistband and looking expressly at 
the table, ‘‘I would rather talk Turkey.” 




















In this department we give short reviews of such 


New Books as publishers see fit tosend us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
JSactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





NUGGETS OF GOLD; or, The Law of 
Success in Life. Ip brief and pungent Lect- 
ures to Young Men; to which is added the 
Science of Alcoholic Medication; also the 
Philosophy ot Labor, Wages, Capital, Money, 


and Wealth. By John Heermans. 16mo. 
pp. 881. Published by the Author at Corn- 
ng, ; 


A book of practical experience, and valuable 
because of the many lessens it reads in a pleas- 
ant vein to the young with respect to the con- 
duct of life. The author, evidently a man past 
middle life, does not fill his pages with bril- 
liant periods or rhetorical flourishes, which con- 
sume many words, but convey very little of 
definite, useful meaning; but he is terse and 
direct in precept and clear and apposite in illus- 
tration. Considering every sort of honest indus- 
try as creditable to man, and some sort necessary 
to every oue’s health and happiness, he proceeds 
to speak on topics like these: The False and 
the True; Education, what it consists in; To 
Drink, or Let it Alone; Tobacco; Gaming; 
Choosing an Occupation ; Marrying; Woman’s 
Work; Style; Investments; Charity; Law; 
Tongue; Hospitality; Alcoholic Medication ; 
Doctors ; The Labor Problem ; Money; Bonds 
and Bondholders. 
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Thus we see that Mr. Heermans’ book covers 
a wide field, and in its treatment of these live 
questions is noteworthy for shrewdness of opin- 
ion and pithiness of statement. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON SEA-SICK- 
nEss: Its Symptoms, Nature, and Treatment. 
By George a Beard, A.M., M.D., Fellow of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, etc. 
12mo. Price, 5U cts. 

This brochure, from the pen of a physician 
whose name is frequently seen in our periodicals, 
represents extensive experiments of the author 
and much experience at sea. Taking the very 
natural position “that sea-sickness, like any 
other form of sickness, is an evil to be avoided,” 
he proposes a plan of treatment which he be- 
lieves will be a relief or a preventive in the ma- 
jority of cases. This plan consists in large doses 


of the bromide of sodium, taken three times a | 
day, and for three or four days before commenc- | 





ing the voyage, Dr. Beard claiming that the | 


effect of this drug upon the nervous centers | 


renders a person less susceptible to the disturb- 
ances to the system caused by the movements 
of the ship. The doctor has a right to his infer- 
ence from personal observation, and those who 
go upon the sea and dread, as well they may, 
sea-sickness, can try his prescription, but for our 
own part we are inclined to believe, from per- 
sonal observations, that a little care with regard 
to one’s diet a few days before stepping on board, 
and while on board, together with a strong moral 
declination of the malady, will best serve one as 
a preventive. Not long ago we made the voyage 
across the Atlantic. The passage was a stormy 


one almost throughout, but notwithstading a | 


very weak head and’a low vital condition, we 
avoided the distemper which sent many an ez- 
perienced ocean traveler to his berth. A careful 
diet and a determined will saved us from its dis- 
tressing experience. Let those, however, who 
will indulge a sea-appetite, try Dr. Beard’s care- 
fully described preventive, or take passage in a 
steamer with those admirably constructed self- 
leveling berths which have been recently intro- 
duced. 


MUSCLE-BEATING ; or, Active and Passive 
Home Gymnastics. By C. Klemm, Manager 
of the Gymnastic Institution in Riga. With 
Illustrations. 12mo. pp. 91. Price, 30 cents. 
New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. 


A novel treatise, which has the merit of offer- 
ing a means of exercise at once simple, cheap, 
and easily self-applied. The author claims at- 
tention to his system on the ground of its suc- 
cessful application to other persons as well as to 
himself, and says that he is ‘“‘in a position to 
prove that we can act more powerfully on the dif- 
ferent chronic morbid deposits (as the periphery 
of the body) with beating and tapping, than with 
iodine or electricity,” ete. The system offers a 





species of gymnastics particularly suitable to the 
aged and infirm, as it gently stimulates the cir- 
culation of the blood and revives the nervous 
energy in parte that have been weak or semi- 
paralytic. 


ALVA VINE; or, Art vs. Duty. By Henri 


Gordon. 16mo. pp. 228. Price, 75 cents. 


American News Co., New York. 

The heroine of this romance is an American 
girl; a little woman of the nineteenth century, 
of spirit and determination, who claims her right 
to be an individual. . 

The author’s nature evidently is to hold up as 
an example one who makes a career for herself, 
so that other practical and ambitious young 
ladies may follow without being looked upon 
as forward or too strong-minded. 


STEP BY STEP. By Julia McNair Wright, 
Author of “ Firebrands,” ete. 18mo. pp. 92. 
Price, 40 cts. 


A little volume for the young. The scene is 
laid in a mining region, where a Christian fam- 
ily, by example and appropriate teaching, ac- 
complish a good work in reforming the work- 
ingmen and replacing the tavern by a church. 
Published by the National Temperance Society, 
New York. 


ELSIE’s WIDOWHOOD: A Sequel to “ El- 
sie’s Children.” By Martha Finley, author of 
‘Elsie Dinsmore,” etc. 16mo, pp. 331. Price 
$1.25. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 


The author in her brief preface tells us that 
this volume is in response to a demand of the 
public. As in all Mrs. Finley’s books, a highly 
religious tone prevails, and her characters are 
designed to instruct the young reader in the 


| principles and practices of Christian morality, 


we can commend them. Now and then a scene 
somewhat overdrawn on the sensational side 
creeps in, but as a rule the incidents are natural 
and human-like. The principal characters have 
a setting of wealth and ease which makes it 
pleasant to write and read about them. We 
could wish that Elsie lived in a little plainer 
style— then, perhaps, the graces of Christian 
conduct would have a more striking effect. The 
masses will insist, somehow, that when one lives 
in comfort and ease, can travel, wear fine clothes 
and rich jewels, and do just as she pleases, it is 
an easy matter to be good! They forget the 
“how hardly” of Scripture procept. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BARNARD’S JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon. Inter- 
national series, 1880. Volume V. of this excel- 
lent publication contains a description of Froe- 
bel’s Kindergarten, by Charles Hammond, and 
of Wellesley College, and several papers of value 
to educators. Edited and published by Honry 
Barnard, 28 Main St.. Hartford, Conn. 
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New Faots anp ReMargs concerning Idiocy. 
Being a Lecture delivered before the New York 
Medical Journal Association. By Edward Se- 
guin, M.D. 


PsycHo-PHYsIOLOGIOAL TRAINING of an Idi- 
otic Hand. By Edward Seguin, M.D. Repro- 
duced from *‘ Archives of Medicine.” 

These pamphlets relate to a subject with which 
their author is thoroughly acquainted, by care- 
ful study and professional connection. The first 
was published several years ago, but its matter 
is as fresh and useful to-day as then. Its pre- 
cepts concerning the causes of idiocy should be 
declared in every circle of society ; that men and 
women may be awakened to a sense of their great 
responsibility for the mental and physical con- 
dition of their children. 

The second pamphlet is an interesting sketch 
of the methods pursued in training the hands of 
idiotic children; together with very apt com- 
ments on the importance of physiological culture 
in idiocy in general. ‘ We are so used to locate 
idiocy in the brain,”’ says Dr. Seguin, “ that the 
idea of an idiotic hand seems at first enunciation 
like a grammatical blunder. But we become 
reconciled to the idea the moment we see the 
mental dependence of the centers and the pe- 
riphery, with a greater possibility of acting on 
the centers from the periphery than on the pe- 
riphery from the centers, at least in the period 
of growth.” 


Messrs. I. K. Funk & Co., of this city, are 
showing considerable enterprise by the issue of 
folio editions of substantial authors at prices 
which rival the cheap paper editions of common 
novels. We hope that the public will avail itself 
of this opportunity to invest in proper reading 
matter and thus save moncy and brains. Among 
the volumes received are : 

Knicut’s Poputar History OF ENGLAND, 
which runs from the earliest period to our own 
times, complete in eight volumes, at 30 cents a 
volume. 


IpyLs oF THe Kine. 
Printed complete. 20 cts. 


Lire anp Work oF Sr. Paut. By Canon 
Farrar. In two parts at 25 cts. cach. The series 
is copyrighted, under the designation of the 
“ Standard Series.” 


GLADSTONE’s INDICTMENT OF DISRAELI, the 
Country, and the Government. With this essay 
Mr. Gladstone practically opened the recent Lib- 
eral campaign, whose result was an overwhelm- 
ng victory over the administration. Published 
by A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, at 10 cts. 


By Alfred Tennyson. 


THEOLOGICAL Unnest. Discussions in S8ci- 
ence and Religion. The character of these es- 
says is apparent when we name the authors. 





Two are by Mr. Froude, the historian. A Reply 
to Mr. Froude, by Mr. Tait, of Edinburgh. A 
Dissertation on the Conflict of Religion and Sci- 
ence, by the Rev. Dr. Washburne, of New York. 
Price 25 cts. A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York. 


Dovusie-Star DIscoveRIEs, made in 1877-78 
at Chicago, with the eighteen and one-half inch 
refractor of the ‘‘ Dearborn Observatory,’’ pre- 
senting a catalogue of two hundred and fifty- 
one new double stars, with measurements, and 
with five hundred double stars, by Sherburne 
Wesley Burnham, M.A. This voluminous con- 
tribution to astronomical science is an exempli- 
fication of scientific industry. Mr. Burnham has 
won wide reputation for double-star observa- 
tions. His catalogue proper is introduced by 
an interesting statement of his instruments and 
methods of working. 


Woman IN THE Tatmup. A sketch of the 
position held by woman in the old Jewish days. 
By Alfred T. Story. Published by L. N. Fowler, 
Imperial Buildings, London, Eng. It is an ear- 
nest essay in behalf of woman, containing sey- 
eral quaint stories from the “Talmud,” which 
render it doubly interesting. é. 


THe PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, published 
by L. N. Fowler, of London, shows in its later 
numbers a progressive spirit. We infer that it 
is finding that appreciative support among the 
English people which it well merits. 


THe NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SocretTy and 
Publishing House of New York have published 
lately the following : 


Evi AND THE REMEDY. 
force. Price 5 cts. * 


FaLLacres aBouT ToTAL ABSTINENCE Con- 
SIDERED. By Canon Farrar. Price 10 cts. 


ADMINISTRATION OF Law; or, The Licensing 
of the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors an Unlawful 
Perversion of Power. By Rev. Louis Meredith. 
Price 5 cts. 


THE TEMPERANCE SCHOOL: its Object. Or- 
ganized Methods. By Julia Colman. A sensi- 
ble and practical little manual. Price 5 cts. 


By Canon Wilber- 


Tur CHUROH AND THE Liquor Systmm. A 
Sermon, by Rev. D. 8. Babcock. Price 10 cts. 


THe AMERICAN TEMPERANCE Publishing 
House, also of this city, sends the following : 


THREE TEMPERANCE LECTURES, by John B. 
Gough, entitled “‘Our Battle @ry,”’ ‘‘The Force 


of Appetite,” ‘“‘The Only Remedy.” Price 25 
cents. 
Tae TEMPERANCE Drama, No. i. “Out in 


the Streets.” By 8. M. Cook. A lively play 
representing human life with graphic accuracy. 
Price 15 cts. 





